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r NAHE military interest of the past week has been 
somewhat overshadowed by the political ; 
yet a period which has witnessed the capture 

by the Allies of Lille, Laon, Ostend, Roulers, Menin, 


Courtrai, Nish and Durazzo cannot be considered 
uneventful. No such sweeping recovery of occupied 


territory has ever occurred before within such a space. 
It is true that the gains in France and Belgium were 
predetermined—that is, it had for some time been 
certain that the enemy did not contemplate holding 
these places through the winter. But his withdrawals 
in Belgium and French Flanders were much accelerated 
and embarrassed by a second important victory gained 
in Belgium last Monday by an army-group of three 
armies—Belgian, French and British—operating under 
the direction of King Albert. This battle exemplifies 
the inability of the German High Command to find 
sufficient reserves for the defence of their line. They 
knew that it was coming; they took all the steps that 
they could; nevertheless they were heavily defeated, 
with large immediate losses in guns and prisoners, and 
consequential losses perhaps more important. still. 
Their southern retreat was more leisurely ; but it is good 
news that Laon Cathedral, the most important in 
oecupied France, has been recovered practically un- 


touched. 


* * * 


In the north the natural line for the enemy to fall 
back on, at least in the first instance, is that of the 
Scheldt. In the south the Hunding line still holds, the 
French troops having hitherto only reached its outposts. 
The main leverage against the enemy line is still being 
exerted in the centre, where the British ‘and French 
advance from the Le Cateau neighbourhood threatens 





to upset the entire defensive system. It may be noted 
that, according to the German Press, the whole of the 
Allied line from the Argonne to Switzerland is now held 
by the Americans; they have formed a Second Army, 
and are in process of forming a Third. In the Balkans 
our advance is rapidly clearing Serbian and Albanian 
territory, and by establishing a stronghold on the 
Berlin-Constantinople railway around Nish we have 
made definite the severance of that communication. 
In Syria General Allenby advances rapidly towards 
Aleppo, much helped by the goodwill of the Syrian 
population. This is so pronounced that at one im- 
portant centre, at least, we read of the Turkish garrison 
surrendering “to the local inhabitants "’ some time 
before British troops came on the scene. 


* * * 


At a time like this when every hour brings fresh 
news of victory, and any hour may find the enemy 
in complete collapse, comment in a weekly journal is 
difficult. We are quite unable to speculate what may 
have happened before these lines appear. One thing 
is as certain as anything human can be, and that is 
that, however premature the rumours of this week may 
have been, their ultimate fulfilment is assured. The 
Prussian power is doomed. We notice that those extra- 
ordinary men, the members of the Lansdowne Com- 
mittee, held a meeting on Wednesday evening, and had 
what in less innocent persons would be called the effron- 
tery to announce that the end of all their agitation 
had been reached: that they heartily favoured a 
Wilsonian peace, and that, having always advocated 
negotiations, they were happy to see negotiations pro- 
ceeding. The truth of the matter is that what is 
happening is precisely what their agitation, had it been 
successful, would have prevented; and that the 
“ negotiations’ which are proceeding are precisely 
the kind of negotiations they never contemplated—that 
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is to say, negotiations with a strong flavour of dictation 
and backed by the certainty of a military decision 
which, however long it may take to conclude, is in 
process of achievement. 

* * * 


We say a military decision. We do not imply by 
this that the strength of the German Army has gone, 
or that with sufficient support from behind it might 
not keep up a losing fight for some considerable time. 
But it has been defeated, signally and undeniably 
defeated ; its end, if it risks that end, is inevitable ; 
and the population at home, tolerant of the old regime 
as long as it was successful, knows what has happened 
and is acting accordingly. News from Germany is 
scarce and we should temper our immediate hopes ; 
but the trend of events is unmistakable, and every 
fresh blow at the front will accelerate a process which 
has in any case gone too far to be arrested. Our armies, 
President Wilson, and—though the motives of action 
here were remarkably different—the Bolsheviks between 
them have done their work ; and the German people are 
ripe for a revolution which it seems most unlikely that 
any tardy concessions from above can prevent from 
resulting in the end of the Hohenzollerns and the dis- 
appearance, as a political force, of that Junker caste 
which in the last resort is responsible for all the blood- 
shed, waste and degradation of the last four years. 


* * * 


The break-up of Austria proceeds. The Czech, 
Jugo-Slav, Polish, and Ukrainian members are reported 
to have left the Austrian Parliament with a view to 
joining National Assemblies of their own. The Czech 
leader, M. Stanek, who on October 2nd openly declared 
from the tribune of the Austrian Parliament that the 
Czecho-Slovak nation has not shed voluntarily a single 
drop of blood on the side of the Central Powers but 
has fought in the ranks of the Entente for its highest 
ideals, has summoned all Czech members of Parliament, 
members of the provincial Diets, representatives of the 
communes, ete., and, moreover, representatives of the 
Hungarian Slovaks to a Congress at Prague—in short, 
to a Constituent Assembly of the Czecho-Slovak nation. 
The Jugo-Slavs before leaving the Austrian Parliament 
have declared once more that they are “a single, 
indivisible people wherever they live,’ determined to 
settle their own fate and to resist subjection to any 
foreign dominion, and denied the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy any right “‘ to undertake any peace steps on 
behalf of any nationality save the Germans and Magyars.”’ 
The Poles and Ukrainians have withdrawn to Cracow 
and Lemberg on their way to Warsaw and Kiev respec- 
tively. Thus practically no one is left in the Austrian 
Parliament except the Austrian Germans, -and even 
they disclaim all further interest in the Austrian State. 
“The future of our own people will henceforth be our 
exclusive concern,” declared the German National 
Council of Austria on October 6th. In short, the old 
Cheshire cat has disappeared; only its grin remains. 


* * * 


On October 3rd a resolution was put by the German 
Socialists of Austria before the other German parties 
which acknowledges the right of all Austrian nationalities 
to determine their own fate and form national States 
of their own, and declares that the Austrian Germans 
will do the same, and that they will never agree to any 
part of Austria inhabited by them being included in 
any of the other States. On this basis the Austrian 
Germans declare themselves ready to discuss the ques- 
tion of transforming Austria into a federation of free, 
national States with representatives of the Czechs and 
Jugo-Slavs. The resolution is reported to have been 





accepted by all the principal Austrian German parties. 
“The Germans in Austria by limiting themselves to a 
State of their own suffer historically a more severe 
defeat than any enemy could inflict on them,’ groans 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. It will be noted that the 
Austrian Germans have implicitly abandoned the dogma 
of Austria’s “integrity,” even if in a federal form; the 
Austrian Italians, Rumanes, Ukrainians and Poles are 
not mentioned in the proposals for a new federation, 
but it is obvious that they would never agree to re- 
maining separated from their own national States. 
Not even for the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs can the pro- 
posal of the Austrian Germans form the basis for dis- 
cussion, if only because they insist on national States 
comprising all Czecho-Slovak and Jugo-Slav territories 
being formed before any proposals for alliances or 
federation are considered. But a united Czecho-Slovak 
State and a united Jugo-Slavia presuppose the break- 
up not of Austria alone, but of Hungary also. 


* * * 


We cannot but say that M. Kerensky’s letter in the 
Daily News gives us considerable uneasiness. The 
letter was a little vague. It appeared to suggest that 
our Government was in friendly contact with rather 
dubious Russians; and this complaint was tacked 
on to a more disquieting statement that M. Kerensky’s 
own movements were being impeded. On the face of 
it, it was not quite clear whether M. Kerensky’s griev- 
ance was that he had been unable to obtain a passport 
at all, or that he had been refused facilities to return to 
a part of Russia in which he would be in friendly sur- 
roundings. We take it that the latter interpretation is 
correct, and we understand that no difficulties would 
be put in the way of his returning to Stockholm, whence 
he could get to Bolshevik Russia, where he would cer- 
tainly be shot. It is, of course, extremely important 
that we should not—and this is the declared policy 
of our Government—associate ourselves with any 
particular party inside Russia. But we cannot but 
feel that there are Russians who, if they requested 
assistance in proceeding to any part of European or 
Asiatic Russia they wished to reach, would receive 
such assistance. M. Kerensky when in office was 
always loyal to the Alliance and to the war, and how- 
ever obscured his star may be at the moment, it is 
quite probable that he will, in the future, play an im- 
portant part in Russian affairs. 


* * * 


We are relieved to feel that the War Cabinet has, 
at any rate for the time being, abandoned its disastrous 
and wanton intention to apply conscription to a vio- 
lently unwilling Ireland. There has been no pubiic 
development. Mr. Shortt is still in office ; nor has Lord 
French resigned; and no official announcement has 
been made. But it is understood that the order is not 
to be tabled. Britain is thus saved from a great 
embarrassment, and the world from a deplorabie spec- 
tacle. We may add that last week the executive of the 
Labour Party urged the Parliamentary Labour Party 
to make it clear to the Government that any attempt to 
enforce conscription would be vigorously opposed. The 
Labour Party is in close contact with responsible people 
in Ireland. 

* * * 


The seemingly near approach of peace has made a 
great stir in those charged with preparing for the 
immense dislocation that will instantly ensue. It is 
reported that some women workers have already been 
summarily discharged, and the discharge of many 
others is daily expected—before the War Cabinet has 
even had time to consider the preliminary proposals 
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put before it by the Ministry of Reconstruction, and 
before anyone in authority has completely worked out 
the necessary plans! But imagine what will be the 
position in each of the crowded and overgrown muni- 
tion centres, when tens of thousands of women, many of 
them far from their family homes, are suddenly turned 
wageless adrift, with no new situations to be found, 
and the rent of lodgings remaining at its present ex- 
tortionate level. The Labour Party Executive has sent 
a strong remonstrance to the Ministers responsible, 
pointedly drawing their attention to the need for 
making all proper provision before turning adrift these 
three millions of workers in war trades. _ 
* * * 


The very successful two days’ conference of women’s 
organisations, which the Women’s Section of the Labour 
Party has held this week at Westminster, may have no 
little political importance. The delegates from all over 
the country reported a very satisfactory stirring of 
interest among the eight million women electors, who will 
apparently, taking the constituencies as a whole, equal 
or even outnumber the men on the ordinary register, 
apart from the four millions (nearly all Service men) 
on the Absent Voters’ List. The election depends, 
in fact, on the women and the soldiers. It was made 
manifest that the women were most keen about (a) 
securing a permanent peace on a basis of justice, en- 
foreed by a League of Nations ; (b) the security of the 
home, involving an astonishing programme of housing 
and health provisions; (e) ‘‘ Equal pay for equal 
work” in industry, and the removal of all artificial 
exclusions on the ground of sex ; (d) the early completion 
of women’s political enfranchisement, including eligi- 
bility for Parliament and _ political offices; and (e) 
social reconstruction on very idealistic lines. There 
was an intense feeling about Regulation 40D, which 
will certainly make itself felt at the election. Meanwhile 
so strong is the impression at Whitehall, that—to the 
amazement of the old-fashioned elements in the House 
of Commons, in Liberal and Unionist parties alike— 
the Cabinet this week suddenly decided, not indeed 
itself to bring in a Bill straightaway to admit women 
to Parliament, or to allow the Labour Party’s Bill to 
be even introduced, but to give an early day for the 
House to come to a decisive vote on the subject, when 
some of the Ministers are to “ bless *’ the motion, which 
few of the members proposing to stand again will 
venture to resist. There is now every probability that 
women will go to the poll at the coming election. 


* ok * 


Railway shareholders are getting impatient for the 
Government’s decision and proposals as to, the future 
of the British railways. It is not forgotten that the 
Government is very definitely pledged to the National 
Union of Railwaymen, immediately after peace is as- 
sured, to take into sympathetic consideration the men’s 
demand for an Eight-Hour Day. It is argued by 
those interested in railway securities that this neces- 
sarily involves an immediate decision by the War 
Cabinet as to whether the Eight-Hour Day is to be 
discussed and presumably conceded upon the property 
of the shareholders or upon that of the State. The 
Nationalisation of the railways is one of the points on 
which candidates are being pressed, and some of those 
supporting the present Government are asking pri- 
vately what they are to say. At present they can get no 
answer, and it is believed that the subject has not even 
reached the War Cabinet. Meanwhile some of the 
shareholders are calculating that, according to all the 
available information, absolutely no dividend is being 
earned on the Ordinary Stock of any main line; and, 
unless the Government is going to buy up the under- 
takings, the secur ties will presently be unmarketable. 
Yet their prices remain firm, and even buoyant. The 
obvious inference is being drawn. 





THE ISSUE OF PRUSSIANISM 


HE effect of President Wilson’s Note of 
October 14th is to concentrate the onus of 
obstructing peace upon two issues—the con- 
tinuance by Germany of naval and military 

atrocities and that of the Prussian militarist autocracy. 
“ Tf,” says the President to the German people, “ you 
meet me on these two fundamental points, I will negotiate 
with you—on the footing of your unqualified acceptance 
of my declared principles, and ssovtied, of course, that 
the conditions of any armistice must be such as in the 
opinion of our military advisers guarantee the mainten- 
ance of our present military supremacy in the field.” 

If we are right in supposing that a great part of the 
purpose of the German Note of October 7th was to throw 
on the enemies of Germany the onus for continuing the 
war, and so to stimulate German defence and divide the 
counsels of the Allies, there can be no question about 
Mr. Wilson’s skill in baffling this attempt and throwing 
the onus where it really lies. His first reply of Octo- 
ber 8th placed the German Government, as we pointed 
out last week, in an extremely awkward dilemma. It 
could not say “‘ No ’’ to the President's questions without 
stultifying its previous pretended assent to his propo- 
sitions; it could not easily say “ Yes” without 
abandoning the ambiguities behind which it was 
sheltering. Its rejoinder of October 12th was a clever 
attempt to extricate itself. It said “Yes” in a curt, 
formal way, unqualified, yet susceptible (as the German 
semi-official Press hastened to assure its readers) of 
many subsequent interpretations; and it slipped in a 
suggestion of its own regarding the mode of the proposed 
evacuation. The President’s retort on October 14th 
nails the unqualified ** Yes ” to the counter, brushes the 
counter-suggestion completely aside, and puts squarely 
before the German people and its Allies the question 
whether they prefer to fight on for the maintenance of 
the Prussian military autocracy and the continuance of 
the war-crimes which its agents persist in multiplying, 
or whether, at the cost of finally abandoning these things, 
they prefer to have peace. 

It is futile to guess what the immediate answer of 
the present German Government may be. Conceivably 
it may come before our readers before they see these lines. 
The German military situation, unfavourable though 
it is, does not yet render imperative such a surrender 
as is demanded. If Germany nevertheless capitulated, 
it would be due to her internal situation. On the stage 
to which this has already developed, we can do no 
more than surmise; what we may feel with confidence 
is that Mr. Wilson is ripening its development. His 
direct thrust at Hohenzollernism (delivered, be it remem- 
bered, with the weight of the German-American world 
behind him) concentrates the whole of German opinion 
upon the Prussian autocracy and its crimes. The 
leaven is bound to grow, and the position of 
William II. and his family as the obstacles to the satis- 
faction of peace-hunger will become intolerable. 

We should not be surprised if the Hohenzollerns 
themselves were readier to accept the inevitable than 
the Junkers who have upheld and exploited them. 
William II. has the fate of Nicholas II. before his eyes. 
Under certain circumstances one can imagine him bowing 
to the inevitable with an air of dignity and a gesture of 
patriotic self-sacrifice. Not so the military caste, which 
is quite capable of adding civil war to foreign in defence 
of its privileges. But unless some conflict of this kind 
destroyed the last landmarks of German life, we scarcely 
anticipate a catastrophic upheaval. German soil is not 
favourable to Bolshevism. The country is quite 
different from Russia; the social order is based in a 
far greater degree upon general consent ; the people are 
highly educated ; the habit of authority and the taste 
for meticulous government have beeome second nature to 
them. It is reflected and reproduced in the Socialist 
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and trade union organisations themselves. The latter, 
in particular, are models of efficient bureaucracy. If 
the State actually passed into Herr Scheidemann’s 
and Herr Legien’s hands they might be expected to set 
about organising and regulating the new order with at 
least as much system as the old. 

The real danger in Germany, when democracy comes 
to the throne, will not lie, as it usually has in other 
countries, in any incapacity of the democratic leaders, 
as novices, to cope with the mechanism of government. 
Rather it must be sought in the circumstance that 
Liberal principles (in the broad sense in which they 
form the basic inspiration of all the Western demo- 
cracies) have found as yet practically no acceptance 
among the German people. The danger is_ that 
there may be ultimately developed a mechanical and 
authoritarian civilisation, none the less destructive of 
the soul of man because it is accompanied by a wide 
diffusion of material prosperity or buttressed by insti- 
tutions of universal suffrage. 

Turning from the German prospect to our own, there 
are two immediate matters in which we should do well 
to walk warily. The first concerns our relations with 
the United States. Germany’s idea in singling out 
President Wilson for a preliminary approach was, no 
doubt, to foster jealousy between us and him. Mr. 
Wilson’s action in conducting the ensuing negotiations 
entirely off his own bat has given that jealousy a start 
in some quarters. It is a mischievous and, in view of 
the highly satisfactory outcome of the President’s 
diplomacy, an entirely barren development. We should 
have said nothing about it but for the fact that it is 
undoubtedly there; and the best way to prevent its 
folly from developing to serious proportions is to expose 
it at once for warning. It is one of those fungoid 
growths which may grow rapidly in the dark but to 
which daylight is inimical. 

Our other point is the need for restraining our imme- 
diate military expectations within the bounds of pro- 
bability. A section of the Press has suddenly let its 
imagination run riot in visions of “Sedans” and 
* bottle-necks ”’ and an annihilation of German armies 
comparable to General Allenby’s annihilation of the 
Turkish. There is no warrant in fact for these intoxi- 
cating dreams, and to indulge in them is to court a 
weakening revulsion on waking. We must not mis- 
understand the attitude of our military advisers when 
they deprecate our allowing Germany to evacuate 
France and Belgium on the terms of her Note of Octo- 
ber 12th. They do not tell us that we may expect an 
encirclement. They do not undertake to annihilate the 
German armies this year. What they do say is that 
Hindenburg has not sufficient reserves to attempt a 
permanent stand on his present line, that he is bound to 
withdraw, and that his withdrawal in face of our con- 
tinuous offensive is bound to cost him very heavily. It 
does not follow that it would be militarily impossible 
for the Germans to continue their defence next year, 
and even to inflict heavy set-backs on the conquering 
side, as Napoleon did in 1814. But it does follow that 
they will have much less chance of doing so if they 
evacuate under pressure than if they evacuate under an 
armistice. That—and not any prospect of a “‘ Sedan ”’ 
—is the sufficient reason for not granting them an 
armistice, except on terms which imply the final ending 
of hostilities. 


THE DISSOLVING PARLIAMENT 


HE present House of Commons is moribund, 

and it knows it. The adjourned Session 
of Parliament, which has opened this week, 

is plainly destined to be the last of this eight years’ 
Legislature. Unless some quite unforeseen contingency 
supervenes, the dissolution—for which, of course, the 
date has not been definitely fixed—will be upon us 


within a very few weeks. The removal of the extreme 
tension of indecisive military operations on the Western 
front has taken away the greatest objection to an 
immediate General Election. It is no longer so forcibly 
urged that the nation would be imperilled by a diversion 
of attention from necessary war work to electioneering. 
The substitution of the discussion of peace terms for 
that of war aims makes a consultation of the electorate 
more clearly necessary. The backing of the whole people 
for the peace settlement—the popular mandate to the 
Ministry for the conditions upon which it will insist 
—is, it is urged, more requisite than was the mandate 
for a strenuous prosecution of the war. Though peace, 
in the abstract, is universally popular, any particular 
Treaty of Peace has, in the past, when the people 
had not been consulted about its terms, always 
evoked considerable disapproval. It was so in 1714. 
It was so in 1763 and 1788. It was so in 1802. It 
was so even after Waterloo. When the Japanese 
Government made peace with Russia, there was an 
actual riot in Tokyo, and innumerable police kiosks 
were overturned as an expression of popular disapproval. 
Moreover, the Allied Governments may well make 
it one of the conditions of peace with Germany—as 
Bismarck did with France in 1871—that the Treaty 
should be ratified by a newly-elected Legislature, so 
as to ensure an expression of assent from the nation 
as a whole. If, it is urged, we insist on a General 
Election of the German Reichstag, we shall do well 
to put ourselves in order by a General Election of our 
own House of Commons, particularly as the present 
Ministry may be said to be the creation only of a 
Parliament which can claim, at best, to represent 
a quarter of the existing electorate. What is likely to 
be more decisive than any of these considerations 
is that Mr. Lloyd George can, on an immediate 
dissolution, still go to the electorate as the indispensable 
man, who has secured to the nation not only shells, 
but also a successful issue of its dreadful trials, and 
who alone can be trusted to carry through the matter 
to a finish. Once the Treaty of Peace is finally signed 
and ratified by all Parties, there will be no indispensable 
man; the issues at the General Election would then 
be all too plainly those of social, industrial, and _ political 
reconstruction ; we should be horribly short of coal, 
amid the dislocation of demobilisation; and all the 
fountains of the deep would be opened. Mr. Lloyd 
George, who has some skill in_ political strategy, 
is under no delusion as to the basis of his present hold 
upon the nation. 

The House of Commons has still to finish its voting 
of Supply, and to pass the Appropriation Act. There 
will be annoyance in Scotland if the Scottish Education 
Bill is not made law. The Government will be seriously 
discredited among a very weighty section of the 
electorate unless the long-delayed Ministry of Health 
is formally set up, with a definite undertaking that 
the necessary administrative reconstruction (involving 
the breaking-up and supersession of the Poor Law) 
is to be immediately put in hand. The five million 
Trade Unionists do not forget that the Government 
is pledged up to the hilt to pass the Bill correcting 
the draftsman’s mistakes in the Munitions Act of 
1915, which at present render nugatory the statutory 
security that the employers can be legally compelled 
to restore the pre-war conditions that they have 
promised to restore. When Mr. Winston Churchill 
dropped these clauses from the Munitions Bill of 1917 
he personally pledged his faith to make them law 
in the ensuing Session ; and Mr. G. H. Roberts, speaking 
as Minister for Labour, definitely announced the other 
day the fulfilment of this promise during the present 
sittings. It is seareely conceivable that the War 
Cabinet, with the General Election in prospect, should 
once more fail to keep faith with the Trade Unions 
in so simple a matter. The larger question, of what 
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the Government will have to propose to the Trade 
Unions in lieu of the fulfilment of its own pledge that 
the Trade Union conditions and pre-war practices of 
the workshops shall be restored, must perforce stand 
over until some plan is devised; but this has nothing 
to do with the fulfilment of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
specific promise to put the Government’s own legal 
blunders right. We came to another kind of remanet 
in the Luxury Tax, about which there was, to say the 
least, no enthusiasm either in the House or in the 
country; and it was not surprising that,’ in the 
altered circumstances (and again in prospect of an 
early appeal to the electorate), the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to announce its withdrawal. 

There are at least two other pieces of legislation 
to which the necessities of the hour are compelling 
the attention of the Government. One is the 
decisive settlement of the issue whether women 
are, or are not, eligible to stand for Parliament. They 
are not debarred by any Statute from nomination ; 
and it is known that Returning Officers are divided 
in opinion as to whether the nomination of any candidate 
can lawfully be refused, merely because it is alleged 
that the candidate is of the female sex. The Law 
Officers came eventually to the view, though not 
without some hesitation, that the law had not been 
changed, and that a woman could not lawtully sit 
in Parliament, any more than a lunatic or an alien. 
But that does not say that a Returning Officer is 
legally warranted in refusing to accept a nomination 
which is, on the face of it, in conformity with law, 
merely because an allegation of ineligibility is made 
against the person nominated. The Labour Party, 
supported by the great Conference of women’s 
organisations just held in London, ‘is expressing on 
this point a considerable amount of feeling among 
the eight million women electors ; and the Government 
has done very wisely in deciding to allow the 
House of Commons even to come to a vote upon it. 
The second subject for immediate legislation, though 
quite as urgent, is less popular. In practically every 
Department of the State, much of the current 
administration has come to depend on the legal powers 
conferred by the Orders under the Defence of the 
Realm Acts. But these Acts are governed in their 
scope and duration by their preambles as to the existence 
of a state of war and of imminent peril to the Realm. 
Once a state of war is no longer existing (and this 
is not the same question as the statutorily defined 
term “‘ the duration of the war ’’), and once the imminent 
peril to the Realm has passed, it is open to considerable 
doubt whether any new Orders can be lawfully made 
under these Acts, and even whether any new 
administrative action can be taken under the existing 
Orders. Now, whilst there is much in Dora from 
which we shall be delighted to part the very day that 
the Peace Preliminaries are signed, it will not do to 
overlook the fact that a vast amount of extremely 
useful authority, some of it absolutely indispensable 
to the departmental administration, has been obtained 
through Dora’s aid. Much of this will be as indis- 
pensable in the year of demobilisation, if not also 
throughout the decade of reconstruction, as it has 
been in war-time. It is not fair to the Food Ministry 
or the Coal Controller’s department, to the Ministry 
of Shipping, or the Board of Trade, any more than 
to the local authorities who have been acting on the 
powers which the Local Government Board has 
conveyed to them from Dora, that their very arduous 
work should be suddenly let down, by the withdrawal 
of the legal authority on which they have been relying, 
merely because the Ministry of Reconstruction and 
the War Cabinet are not ready with a discrimination 
of the powers that can be at once dropped, and those 
that need to be statutorily continued. 

Thus there is no small amount of legislative work 


to be done, apart from the inevitable debating of 
current issues of administrative policy, before this 
House of Commons can conveniently be dissolved. 
But business gets through very quickly under the 
shadow of a dissolution, if only the Government really 
wishes the business done. And there may not be 
much time. If, as we must all hope, those now in 
authority in Germany are really in earnest, the 
preliminaries of peace may, we are told, be signed 
within a few weeks; whilst a formal Treaty of Peace, 
leaving many details to be worked out at leisure by 
expert Commissions, might be ready for signature a 
few months afterwards. We may be quite sure that 
Mr. Lloyd George is carefully watching the dates. 
The General Election will certainly not be postponed 
until the Treaty is actually signed, because then there 
would be obviously no need for a War Premier. What 
would suit him best would be for the preliminaries of 
peace to be signed in the middle of the short election 
campaign, but well before polling day. This means a 
dissolution about a fortnight before the preliminaries 
are likely to be signed. The situation, we suggest, 
is that Peace Preliminaries and Polling Day are running 
a race; and whether the Parliamentary work is done 
or undone, if Germany is seen to mean business, the 
dissolution will come just in time to allow Peace 
Preliminaries to win by a short head, 


THE UKRAINIAN REVOLT 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


ERMAN and Austrian military intervention and 
(5 Skoropadsky’s newly-created militia, even at the 
height of their success, had been unable to extin- 
guish the peasant revolt altogether, nor have they succeeded 
in completely disarming the peasants. Penal military 
expeditions were undertaken, and entire villages were 
burnt down: such measures cowed but at the same time 
embittered the peasants, and added recruits to the guerrilla 
bands. A stoppage of traffic is now reported on the 
Volotchisk-Odessa railway line, which would seem _ to 
indicate that the movement has, as least temporarily, 
gained the upper hand in the Austrian sphere of oceupation. 
A German withdrawal of troops from the Ukraine is reported 
to be in process, and obviously they must choose between 
Jeaving strong garrisons or none at all, because small detach- 
ments would certainly be overpowered by the peasants. 
But a complete withdrawal followed by a new revolution 
in the Ukraine on the very frontier of East Galicia must 
produce most serious consequences in Austria. 

On September 2nd an official notice was posted at the 
Lemberg railway station announcing that traffic had been 
stopped on the Volotchisk-Odessa railway. This line is a 
continuation of the main Galician railway Cracow-Lemberg- 
Podvolotchisk, and runs from the Austrian frontier through 
Podolia almost parallel to |the Bessarabian frontier. It 
falls entirely into the Austrian sphere of occupation, the 
river Boh forming approximately the line of demarcation 
between the Austrian and German spheres, leaving the 
towns of Proskurov, Litin, Vinnitsa, Human and Olgopol 
on the Austrian side. Peasant revolts caused by the 
requisitioning of the harvest are reported to have been 
the cause of this stoppage, and are said to be spreading 
daily. In the first half of September the following two 
official army orders showing the seriousness of the situation 
were published in the Austrian sphere of occupation : 

The possession of bombs, hand grenades or other explosives is in 


itself a proof of planning attempts and constitutes a crime against 
the armed forces of the State. A state of siege is therefore proclaimed 


in the sphere of the Austro-Hungarian administration, and every 
transgression will be punished with death. 
The second order runs as follows : 

Rumours have been spread recently about an imminent general 
strike which is to lead to a change in the political situation of the 
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Ukraine. Agents attempt to provoke disorders throughout the 
country. The population of Odessa and surroundings has hitherto 
maintained peace. We hope that in the future also we shall be 
able to count on a friendly attitude on their part, and we call upon 
all the inhabitants to abstain from having anything to do with the 
revolutionary movement, but to help in combating it. We notify 
the population that all preparations have been made for the severest 
repression of the revolution, should the agitators succeed in provoking 
it. The part of the town wherein the revolutionary movement 
begins is threatened with destruction by artillery. 


Guerrilla warfare has never ceased in the Ukraine throughout 
the spring and summer, but has merely subsided in some 
districts, to revive in others. In the late autumn and 
winter of 1917 the revolt was fiercest in Podolia and Volhynia ; 
in the spring it was serious in Poltava; this summer it 
raged in the Government of Kiev. In Volhynia a strong 
militia had been organised under the auspices of the Germans 
and of Skoropadsky and with the help of the Polish land- 
owners, by the new Governor, M. Andro, a Russian of 
the landowning class who had served under the ancient 
regime. A detachment was assigned to every village, 
and moreover special detachments for penal expeditions 
were distributed throughout the province. Yet all the 
troops and militia could not altogether extinguish the 


revolt. There were regular guerrilla bands, frequently ° 


over a thousand men strong and armed with guns and 
machine-guns, which roamed through the country secretly, 
supported by the peasants, among whom their chiefs 
Hrebenko, Angel, Shin Razh, etc., have by now achieved 
legendary fame. These bands frequently attacked even 
regular troops and then quickly disappeared without trace. 
It was not until after many months that the Germans 
succeeded, e.g., in destroying most of Hrebenko’s band 
north-east of Poltava. Naturally one hears but seldom 
of these battles fought by the Ukrainian peasant bands 
against Austrian and German soldiers—only incidentally 
some writer blabs out and the censor overlooks the slip. 
Thus, for instance, the following reference to an otherwise 
unknown massacre of German soldiers can be found in an 
article on the Ukraine written by a Dr. von Dobay, and 
published in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse of August 4th : 
“Unfortunately it is not always easy to restore order ; 
bloody encounters cannot be avoided, as is shown by the 
recent sad incident at Yekaterinoslay, the ghastly tragedy 
of the heroic Lieutenant Franz Heinrich and his seventy- 
two men.” 

Apart from action by organised bands, one may note 
a very considerable number of minor outbreaks in country 
which, officially at least, had already been pacified. Infor- 
mation about these outbreaks, frequently resulting in the 
massacre of big landowners, officials or detachments of 
militia. is much more plentiful. and as most of the big 
landowners in the Western Ukraine are Poles, considerable 
space is devoted to them by the Polish Press in Galicia. 
Equally if not more frequent are pogroms of Jews, but 
these no one seems to take the trouble to recount. 

The local outbreaks are interesting because they give 
an idea of the potentialities of revolt which there are in 
the Ukraine. As examples, two from among many may 
be quoted—the massacres in the sugar factory of Luka, in 
the Government of Kiev, close to the Kiev-Odessa railway 
line, and at Avratin, on the very frontier of Galicia, north 
of Volotchisk. Twenty German soldiers stationed at the sugar 
factory of Luka had been withdrawn in the afternoon 
of June 12th, whereupon the peasants from the five surround- 
ing villages at once prepared an attack. which was delivered 
at two o’clock in the morning of June 13th, and ended 
in a massacre of all the officials and refugees who were 
in the factory—man, woman and child. At Avratin the 
pogrom was caused by the manager of the estate trying 
with the help of the militia to enforce payment for damages 
caused by the peasants during the revolution. The militia 
were forty men strong, but had only revolvers and sabres, 
whereas the peasants had guns, machine-guns and hand 
grenades. Thirty of the militia and the Polish manager 


himself were killed or wounded, and the wounded were 
clubbed to death. As punishment, a detachment of Austrian 
Uhlans stationed at Volotchisk surrounded Avratin, 
burnt down the village and scattered its inhabitants. No 
better method could have been devised for providing recruits 
for the guerrilla bands—which has been effectively done 
by penal expeditions throughout the Ukraine. 

Lastly, a very interesting description may be quoted, 
given by a Polish nobleman who in July had visited his 
estate in Podolia, only some thirty miles from the Galician 
frontier. Of his chateau, farm buildings, etc., he found 
hardly a trace—‘‘ Do not leave a single brick,’ had been 
the cry of the peasants, ‘“‘ or the old fellow will return to 
that brick.”” And not merely the Ukrainian peasantry, 
but even the petty Polish gentry, which, but for claims 
te nobility, differs hardly at all from the peasants, had 
taken part in the looting. Now the “old fellow” came 
back with a bodyguard of Magyar Honveds in full war kit. 
“A few young peasants who had served in the Russian 
army, when met in the road, looked at me in a hostile 
manner. I am not astonished that my manager goes 
every night to the neighbouring town, although the peasant 
community has in writing guaranteed the safety of his life. 
A few days ago the peasants massacred all the officials 
on the estate Koszowata, although they themselves had 
invited them to return.” 

During the summer the peasant has been busy gathering 
the harvest. By the middle of October the remaining 
work in the fields—the digging of potatoes and sowing 
of winter crops—will have been finished. This is therefore 
the most suitable time for a peasant movement; and 
the peasant has time to ponder over his “ grievances,” 
and there is something to seize. Last winter he expected 
the land and crops to remain his. This summer the big 
landowners, supported and protected by the German and 
Austrian troops, and by local militias, have regained the 
land and retained a very considerable part of the produce. 
As soon as the peasant feels that this restraining force 
has broken down, he will rise again, and news among the 
Ukrainian peasants travels with the same uncanny rapidity 
as among African tribes. The writer himself once saw 
how within a few days an agrarian strike spread through 
at least a thousand villages, and how a village perfectly 
quiet at night, and to all appearance unconscious of 
any impending movement, was in full revolt the next 
morning. 

When the new revolution breaks out in the Ukraine 
it will probably be of the fiercest character, and will surpass 
even that of last winter. Big landowners, Polish intelli- 
gentsia and Jews are likely to be massacred without dis- 
crimination, and not even the clergy, especially not the 
Roman Catholic clergy, will be safe. One may expect 
a return to the days of the Cossack Hetman Bohdan 
Khmelsitsky, when nobles, Jews and Roman Catholic priests 
were hanged on the same trees by the revolting peasants. 
A Ukrainian peasant revolt stops short at nothing. 

The following paragraph from the graphic description 
by the Polish nobleman, who was quoted above, of the 


‘visit to his estate in Podolia, shows how even religion, 


the one spiritual factor in the life of the peasant, breaks 
down in an agrarian movement: “ Near the lake, in a 
semicircle of dark fir trees, on a high column, with distant 
clouds for background, stands a statue of the Holy Virgin, 
so calm, so marvellous, so high above human hatred and 
crime. We go towards it, fall on our knees and, oh horror! 
we refuse to believe our eyes. The wooden column bears 
deep marks of bullet-shots. An old servant tells me that 
the peasants from across the lake shot at the statue— 
it was mere accident that they hit the column and did 
not smash the statue. Lord, how savage the village has 
grown in the course of the war! He tells me also that 
young Zielonka shot at the statue of St. John, which since 
time immemorial has stood in the village near the lake, 
and he continued until he had shot off its head. And 
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this although the Zielonkas are Roman Catholics, Poles. 
The young apostate !” 

On the other side of the Austrian frontier, in East Galicia, 
conditions are the same as in the Ukraine, except that 
the peasantry is much more educated, and therefore much 
more revolutionised (the writer remembers how, some 
ten years before the war, a village in the district of Zbarazh, 
expecting a visit from its bishop, put up an arch of triumph 
with the inscription “We do not believe any longer ”’) ; 
they have been hit much more severely by the war, and 
are thus much more embittered and exasperated; and 
the hatred of the Polish-Austrian regime is very much 
stronger than the hatred of the Russian Government had 
ever been in the Ukraine. If the revolution breaks out 
once more in the Ukraine, if the Galician peasants hear 
of a retreat of German and Austrian troops, and a new war 
breaks out in Rumania, then a peasant revolt in Galicia 
seems almost unavoidable, and of that the copsequences 
can hardly be foreseen. 


DEPTHS OF IGNORANCE 


GNORANCE is at times an amusing quality. One got 
I a certain pleasure the other day from finding in one 
of the afternoon papers a paragraph headed, ‘‘ Was 
at the Black Hole of Calcutta,” which announced that a 
Sergeant Roberts, who died last week at Addlestown, 
“assisted to fetch out the victims from the Black Hole at 
Calcutta.” One positively rejoiced the following morning 
when a leading daily paper added a pinch of corroborative 
detail to the story, and declared that the gallant soldier was 
“in his seventeenth year ” at the time of his famous rescue 
exploit. It is not that the blunder is an unusual one. At 
least three Enghishmen out of four, we fancy, have a hazy 
notion that the tragedy of the Black Hole was one of the 
incidents of the Indian Mutiny. When the jubilee (as the 
Daily Telegraph called it) of the Indian Mutiny was cele- 
brated a few years ago, an English peer made a speech in 
which he took it for granted that the incident of the Black 
Hole was only fifty years old, instead of happening as it did 
in 1756. This, we think, gives a fair enough measure of the 
general ignorance of the facts of history. ‘‘ Every schoolboy 
knows,” said Macaulay in his most famous sentence, “‘ who 
imprisoned Montezuma, and who strangled Atahualpa.” 
Every schoolboy, as any examiner can tell you, knows 
nothing of the sort. The schoolboy who had even heard of 
Atahualpa would be regarded with awe by his friends and 
relations as one predestined to a great career. The ordinary 
schoolboy thinks himself lucky if he can remember some- 
thing about Alfred and the buns, and Harold and the arrow, 
and whether it was Henry VIII. who had six wives or 
Henry VI. who had eight. His taste in historical events 
is simple. All he asks is to be quite sure of such things as 
that the Battle of Hastings and Warren Hastings did not 
occur in the same century. 

As to Atahualpa, you might as well ask him who was 
Gegnexsius the Armenian, or Baanes, nicknamed the Dirty. 
These things, like the question what song the Sirens sang, 
and what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself 
among women, though puzzling questions, are not, as Sir 
Thomas Browne says, beyond all conjecture. But they are 
far beyond the limits of the average English schoolboy’s 
curiosity. History is already sufficiently crowded with 
bald and unconvincing names to destroy his appetite for 
more of the same kind. What he learns he learns mechani- 
cally, and not with his imagination. And, as soon as it 
ceases to be compulsory to remember it he casts it from 
his mind like a burden. Hence the comprehensive and 
never-to-be-sufficiently-admired ignorance of men and 
women. There are hundreds of thousands of men and 
women in England who do not know whether Homer was a 
Greek or a Latin poet, and a friend of ours once met a man 





in a theatre who believed that Shakespeare wrote T'he 
Pickwick Papers. But these are blunders of the compara- 
tively learned. The ignorance of ignorant people goes far 
deeper than this. One finds astonishing examples of 
ignorance not only of the facts of history, but of the com- 
monest facts of the world about us. It would be an inter- 
esting amusement in any company for each person present 
to relate the most surprising example of adult ignorance 
that had come within his personal experience. We once 
met a woman in London who was ignorant of the fact that 
wood comes from trees. We found an old woman in County 
Donegal who had never heard of the city of Dublin. Mr. 
Joseph Hocking, describing his recruiting experiences in 
Cornwall in the early months of the war, aflirmed that 
some people had asked him whether Lord Kitchener was 
the head of the English or the German Army. So incredible 
is ignorance of this kind that one can hardly help suspecting 
that somebody has been successfully pulling a leg. But 
the ignorance of the average man is genuine enough. He 
has no need to affect ignorance for a sport. If one were bold 
enough to turn catechist in a crowded London "bus and 
demand of everyone present the dates of the murder of 
Julius Cxsar, Magna Charta, and the French Revolution, 
we doubt if more than two persons would be able to name 
even the century in which each event had happened. We 
are for the most part inclined to take the world’s past as 
read, and to proceed to the amusements of the present. 
What does it matter if we think that Milton’s Christian 
name was Thomas, seeing that our evening will be spent not 
in reading Paradise Lost, but in seeing The Beast of Berlin 
on the cinema ? 

Having arrived at this point, the present writer resolved 
to put his own ignorance to the test, and for this purpose 
took down a volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
opened it at random. The first article that met his eye 
was on the subject of the Bogomils. How many honest 
men can say they know anything about the Bogomils ? 
Are they a range of mountains, a breed of ducks, or a tribe 
of gipsies of the desert? Even an average bishop might 
hesitate before consenting to write an essay on them. 
That they were a community of heretics, a sort of Bulgarian 
Albigenses, he might be vaguely aware; but we doubt if 
even the Archbishop of Canterbury could have told you that 
“under Turkish rule the Bogomils lived unmolested as 
Pavlikeni in their ancient stronghold near Philippopolis.” 
We confess frankly we knew no more of this than of the 
date of the Flood. The next subject dealt with in the 
Encyclopedia was Bogorodsk. The ending of the word 
might have told one that this was somewhere in Russia; 
but as to its population, its place on the map, and its chief 
manufactures, Adam and Eve were not more ignorant than 
the present writer. And yet the Encyclopedia declares 
that it is “famous” for its gold brocade. Then came a 
short article on the Bogos, or the Bilens, as they are unen- 
lighteningly described in parentheses. We had passed at 
least half a lifetime without even having heard of them. 
Here was a pastoral race of mixed Hamitic descent, living 
somewhere in Abyssinia, that might have disappeared 
from the map without our being the penny a wiser. And 
yet the Bogos are an interesting people. ‘‘ The eldest son 
of a Shumaglieh ’’—a Bogo “ elder ’’—“ inherits his father’s 
two-edged sword, white cows, lands and slaves, but the 
house goes to the youngest son... . The Bogo husband 
never sees the face or pronounces the name of his mother-in- 
law, while it is a crime for a wife to utter her husband’s or 
father-in-law’s name.’ As we read this for the first time, 
we instinctively echoed Mr. Lloyd George’s great cry, 
““ Why did nobody tell me about it ?”’ 

Bogota, the next subject on the list, brought us back 
within our depth again. We had at least heard of Bogota. 
We once had a friend who used to write leaderettes on the 
politics of Bogota when he was short of a topic. But, 
though we had read scores of these leaderettes, we had 
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remained ignorant of the fact that Bogota has been called 
“the Athens of South America.” We did not even know 
that the plain on which the city is built “‘ was the centre of 
Chibcha civilisation before the Spanish conquest.”” Chibcha 
civilisation has never, as the vulgar say, been one of our 
strong suits. After Bogota, Bogra. Bogra, it appears, is 
an Indian town situated on a river we had never heard of, 
the Karatoya. From Bogra we pass hopefully to the next 
subject, “‘ Bogue, David (1750-1825), British Nonconformist 
divine,” who, we are informed, ‘‘ was born in the parish of 
Coldingham, Berwickshire.” We feel that we ought to 
have heard of David Bogue. Along with James Bennet, 
he wrote a History of Dissenters, which, according to the 
Encyclopedia, is ‘‘ well known.”’ As we advance from one 
evidence of our ignorance to another, we begin, like Socrates, 
to think that the only thing we know is that we know nothing. 
Even the Encyclopedia confesses its ignorance when it 
comes to the next word, “‘ Bogus,”’ which, it declares, ‘‘ is of 
uncertain origin, possibly connected with the Fr. bagasse, 
sugar-cane refuse.” Our own ignorance on the subject is 
so dense that we could not have guessed even at this strange 
possibility. Then comes Bohea, which we knew was a 
kind of tea, but which we learned for the first time was “a 
word derived from the Wu-i hills in the Fuhkien province 
of China, b being substituted for w or v.”” Until you read 
the sentence a second time, it sounds as mad as abracadabra. 
But so does a great deal of this or any other encyclopedia 
in the ear of a man ignorant of facts. The greater part of 
knowledge is a foreign language to the majority of us. We 
can no more assimilate it than we can chew tin cans or the 
wood-blocks of the London pavement. 

The last subject treated in the pages at which we opened 
the Encyclopedia was luckily one of which we were not 
entirely ignorant. We knew at least that Bohemia was a 
nation and had long been interested in its language and 
literary revival, and in its struggle for freedom from Haps- 
burg rule. But we confess it was news to us that it “‘ has 
the form of an irregular rhomb,” and that, “ from an oro- 
graphic point of view, Bohemia constitutes among the 
Austrian provinces a separate massif.” Our knowledge 
was concerned rather with such events as the schism of 
John Huss and the adoption by the Bohemians of a sort of 
Sinn Fein policy in 1867, when they refused to send represen- 
tatives to the Imperial Parliament at Vienna. But even 
in regard to Bohemia one would not care to boast of one’s 
knowledge. One feels confident of little concerning it save 
the name of its capital and its right to freedom. But even 
an ignorant man may know enough of it to be amazed at the 
ignorance shown in the last year or two by various political 
writers on the subject. Many people do not even know 
that Bohemia already enjoys a sort of Home Rule in a local 
Diet. 

Man is born ignorant, and he goes ignorant to his grave. 
That is at once his tragedy and his comedy. It is tragic 
because with knowledge he could do so much. It is comic 
because he attempts to make up for his ignorance by 
dogmatic pretentiousness. For the ignorant man lays down 
the law as dogmatically as the man who has tried to learn— 
more dogmatically, indeed, as a rule. There are no people 
who will tell you how to settle the affairs of Russia or 
India or Ireland with the same confidence as some perfect 
ignoramus who would hardly know of.the existence of 
the countries were it not that they were occasionally men- 
tioned in the papers. Nothing is so immodest as ignorance. 
Were ignorance self-conscious and able to blush, a new hope 
would dawn for the human race. We are now in the brass 
age, when everyone bellows and no one blushes. The entire 
future of this magnificent planet depends on the chance that, 
amid the millions of cheerful cinematograph-haunting, 
revue-going, picture-paper-reading, careless human beings 
there are a few thousand discontented creatures somewhere 
esurient after knowledge, greedy to know the name of 
things (if it is only of germs or Greek figures of speech, or 





the bones of an owl’s leg, or the races of man), and eager to 
relate one fact to another till these become, in an adaptation 
of Browning’s phrase, not a third fact but a star. Oh, we 
human beings are in a very black hole—a hole quite as 
black as the Black Hole of Calcutta. That is the first lesson 
in spiritual geography. 


THE UTILISATION OF COAL 


T the present time the question of the production 
and consumption of coal has, in a very literal 
sense, been brought home to all of us by the recent 

rationing order; and during the coming months we shall 
doubtless learn to appreciate the value of that material 
more fully even than we have done in the past. But while 
the enforced restriction of the consumption of coal will, 
we may hope, prove only a temporary, if unpleasant, experi- 
ence, the question of the increased production and more 
scientific utilisation of one of our most valuable natural 
resources will face us with no less importunity in the years 
of peace, and will constitute, indeed, one of the most impor- 
tant problems in the work of reconstruction. The length 
of time which this country will need to recover from the 
strain and burden of the war will, in no small measure, 
depend on the energy and ability with which the coal problem 
in all its bearings is attacked and solved, for it is on coal, 
after all, that the whole structure of our industrial life is 
based. As Stanley Jevons said many years ago: “ Coal 
in truth stands not beside but entirely above all other 
commodities. It is the material source of the energy of 
the country—the universal aid—the factor in everything 
we do. With coal almost any feat is possible or easy; 
without it we are thrown back into the laborious poverty 
of early times.” With the introduction of coal for the 
smhelting of iron by Dad Dudley in the seventeenth century 
a wave of prosperity passed over the country, followed 
by a violent ebb of the tide when the use of coal fell into 
abeyance. In the middle of the eighteenth century the 
use of coal for the smelting of iron was revived, and in the 
course of a century the output of iron increased from about 
17,000 tons (leaving a deficit of 30,000 tons to be made 
good by imports) to about 750,000 tons ; and the population 
of England and Wales increased from a little over six millions 
to fourteen millions. Moreover, the importance of increasing 
the output of coal led to the invention of the steam-engine 
for pumping, and to the development of roads, canals, 
and railways; and it is to the production of cheap coal 
and iron that the supremacy of this country in shipbuilding 
was largely due. In almost every direction we see how, 
under the conditions of our modern civilisation, the material 
welfare and prosperity of a country depend on its supplies 
of this basic raw material; and since these supplies are, 
in all countries, limited in amount, a nation surely is guilty 
of folly if it fails to adopt every practicable means of sup- 
pressing or diminishing waste. Of this folly our country 
certainly cannot hold itself guiltless. 

But the present is no time for recrimination or for 
dwelling on the errors of the past, the less so as there are 
now some welcome signs that the Government and 
people of this country are awakening to the necessities 
of the situation. But if we would act wisely, we must 
act with knowledge. For this reason the valuable 
monograph* by the Professor of Chemical Technology in the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology appears 
most opportunely. Written by one who is a leading expert 
in fuel, with a fulness of detail, scientific accuracy and 
clearness of expression suilicient to satisfy the student, 
the manufacturer, and the administrator, this book should 
be read by all those who are engaged in winning the coal 

* Coal and its Scientific Uses. By William A. Bone, F.R.5. 
Longmans. 21s. net. 
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from the earth or in its industrial utilisation, as well 
as by those who guide the affairs of the State. It 
is a most useful companion to the recent Report of 
the Coal Conservation Committee of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction. 

Since coal is the basis of our modern industrial civilisation, 
we cannot but be impressed by the importance of taking 
steps for its production and utilisation in the most efficient 
and economical manner possible, more especially when 
we learn that the estimated coal reserves in this country 
constitute less than a quarter of the reserves in Europe, 
and only about one-fortieth of the total world’s reserves. 
Nor can our anxiety be lessened by a knowledge of the 
fact that we are using up our reserves at a proportionately 
more rapid rate than the other two greatest coal -producing 
countries—the United States and Germany—and that we 
are therefore approaching more rapidly than they to a 
state of industrial dependence. From the point of view 
of our industrial prosperity, moreover, the fact that during 
the past thirty years the average amount of coal produced 
per worker employed at the mines of Great Britain has 
been steadily decreasing, notwithstanding the increased 
use of machinery, which greatly multiplies the working 
‘apacity of the hewer, is one which demands most earnest 
attention in the interests of the nation as a whole. 

In order to realise the importance of coal production 
and utilisation it is necessary to bear in mind the manifold 
purposes for which coal is consumed, and to these Professor 
Bone draws attention in an interesting section of his intro- 
ductory chapter. With the use of coal for the production 
of heat, light and power everyone is familiar, but it is 
only within the past few years that the country as a whole 
has become alive to the importance of the fact that coal 
also is the source of a large number of valuable products, 
such as the agriculturally important ammonium salts, 
and the coal-tar constituents benzene, toluene, naphthalene, 
anthracene, ete., which form the raw materials of the 
chemical ‘‘ key ”’ industries concerned with the manufacture 
of dyes, drugs and explosives. In considering the problem 
of the utilisation of coal we must therefore direct our 
attention not only to the use of coal as a fuel, but also to 
its use as a source of those other materials which are the 
by-products of gas and coke manufacture. 

It is to be feared that some misunderstanding has been 
created by referring to the important problem with which 
this country is faced as that of the conservation of our 
coal supply. This, of course, could be effected by diminish- 
ing the consumption; but the immediate problem before 
the country is not that of reducing the actual amount 
of coal consumed, but of utilising the coal to the best advan- 
tage. It is fuel economy that we must practise, and true 
economy lies, as has been said, not so much in using sparingly 
as in using well. In the past great waste—avoidable 
waste—has taken place both in the production and in 
the consumption of coal. As Professor Bone points out, 
a vast quantity of usable coal is left behind in the mine 
simply because, under the present individualistic conditions, 
it does not pay to bring it to the surface; and in 1905 
it was reported that the possible saving in our then annual 
consumption of 167 million tons amounted to between 
40 and 60 million tons. And, apparently, even at the 
present day, a similar waste of coal occurs. Much of 
this waste could undoubtedly be avoided by the use of 
mechanically stoked furnaces, by the more scientific contro] 
of the combustion, and by the careful study of the problem 
of heat-transmission in boilers. This work must not be 
left to scientifically uneducated stokers, but must be placed 

under the care of trained men ; and in the interests of the 
country at the present time the Coal Controller recently 
appointed four hundred experts to consult with and advise 
steam-power users how to eliminate waste. Up to the 
present, it is stated, reports on 864 firms have been examined, 
and it is estimated that even without any serious alteration 


to plant, a saving of approximately 106,000 tons can be 
effected. That, of course, is only a beginning, but it points 
the way to greater things in the future. 

But even when combustion is carried out in a scientific 
manner the use of raw bituminous coal involves the loss 
of the valuable by-products of its decomposition, and 
it is of importance, therefore, to substitute coke or gas 
for the raw coal, whenever possible. During the war 
the use of gas for heating purposes in certain munition 
industries has undergone great expansion, and the experience 
of the past four years will doubtless exert a powerful influence 
in the future, and lead to a still greater development of the 
gas industry. In the production of metallurgical coke, 
also, there was, in the pre-war years, much waste. Until 
early in this century nearly all the metallurgical coke 
was produced in this country in beehive ovens, so that 
the ammonia and coal-tar were, entirely lost. Whereas, 
in 1909, this country produced only 75,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate in its coking ovens, Germany produced 278,000 
tons, greatly to the benefit of her agriculture; and the 
coal-tar produced at the same time afforded a sure supply 
of the raw materials of her valuable chemical industries. 
Owing, however, largely to the stimulus of war conditions, 
the wasteful beehive oven is rapidly being replaced by the 
by-product recovery oven, and one great source of wasteful 
consumption of coal will in this way be avoided in the 
future. 

Not only does the use of raw coal involve the waste of 
by-products which are of essential importance in agriculture 
and in chemical industries, but it is also accompanied by the 
production of smoke by which the atmosphere is polluted 
and the health of the people prejudicially affected. In 
the industrial area of Hunslet, Leeds, it has been shown 
that no less than 450 tons of soot fall per square mile per 
annum, and the presence of smoke in the air reduced the 
available sunlight by as much as 40 per cent. The material 
damage produced is also very great, for it was estimated 
some years ago that in London alone the material damage 
due to smoke amounted to no Jess than £4,000,000 annually ; 
and this does not include the much greater damage to 
human health and to vegetation. The abatement of 
the smoke nuisance is certainly one of the urgent problems 
which will face the Ministry of Health which we hope soon 
to see established, and the hope of its solution lies in the 
wider extension of the use of gaseous fuels for heating 
purposes; in the wider employment of electricity as 
a motive power, which we may hope to see accomplished 
by the erection of the super-power stations recommended 
by the Coal Conservation Committee; and by the more 
extended use of semi-carbonised coal as a smokeless 
domestic fuel, the production of which is now under 
expert investigation. The prospect is hopeful and we may 
look forward with confidence to the time, not very distant, 
when the poet will no longer be able to exclaim: 


Look ! where round the wide horizon 
Many a million-peopled city 
Vomits smoke in the bright air ; 


to the time, also, when the depressing ugliness of our indus- 
trial areas will disappear, and when the beauties of nature 
and the health of our children will no longer be destroyed 
by the product of man’s wastefulness. In many, in almost 
all departments of our industrial life, waste and uneco- 
nomical consumption of our coal capital is going on, and 
the country is thereby loaded with a burden which it is 
unnecessary to bear. From this burden, however, we 
can free ourselves only by encouraging more fully the 
scientific investigation of the many problems involved 
and by the adoption, wholeheartedly, cf the measures 
which science shows to be best. To all who would help to 
ease this, their country’s burden, the work of Professor Bone 
may be recommended, 
Avex. FInp.ay. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ONDON was in a very peculiar state on Wednesday 
afternoon and evening. The messages from Am- 
sterdam would not have done it alone; but when 

on top of this came the cautious statement from the Foreign 
Office that it was not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that Wilhelm had evacuated his throne, even the most 
sceptical of journalists thought there might be something 
in it. The evening newspapers all prepared to bring out 
ten o'clock editions. Theatre, music-hall and cinema 
managers hung feverishly about the wings expecting to 
walk on and make an announcement in their most patriotic 
and paternal tones; and diners-out got their throats ready 
for a thorough good breach of the liquor regulations. In 
Fleet Street all the telephone bells were ringing all the time, 
and suburban subscribers became the weightiest people in 
their areas. Above all, in thousands of homes and hundreds 
of trains solicitous soldiers on leave were asking their friends 
what chance there was of everything being over before they 
got back. The answer, at any rate the temporary and 
provisional answer, reached many in the evening and all 
in the morning. But nobody was very depressed by the 
dissipation of the myth, as everyone regarded it as an 
intelligent anticipation of the inevitable. 


aK * * 


Some of the said soldiers on leave tell me that the effect of 
the dawn of victory on the Army has been most remarkable. 
Its fighting mettle has never declined, but there have been 
long periods when it has plugged on in a very dismal if 
dogged way. One symptom of the universal boredom was 
the total disappearance of the singing habit which was 
universal in the early stages of the war. Men—whatever 
the correspondents may say—have never sung much when 
going up to the trenches ; but during the last twelve months 
they have not done very much even when marching out 
again. All this has changed, and the regiments of the 
advancing Army go into the line laughing, singing and 
whistling in a manner unprecedented. The melancholy 
folk songs of the Army have gone; they tramp to the 
latest rag-time. On the German side music at the moment 
is conspicuously absent. 


oe e # 


Man is so very much of a political animal that half the 
intelligent population has been spending its off moments 
discussing the effect that peace, imminent or actual, will 
have on the prospects of an election. In the best-informed 
quarters it is held that an early election is now inevitable. 
After peace Mr. Lloyd George’s indispensability will “ visibly 
vanish’; the Unionists will no longer think him indis- 
pensable. Before the peace he can advantageously go to 
the country and say: ‘‘I dare not undertake this great 
responsibility of helping to shape a European settlement 
without a direct mandate from the electorate.” Presum- 
ably he will remain in office, but the conditions of the 
election ‘are not easy to) imagine. Liberal and Con- 
servative Associations are adopting candidates freely ; we 
shall find persons both willing to ‘‘ support the Coalition ” 
standing against each other; the Coalition is not a party 
and has no party machine; the Asquith Party is not in 
opposition on any substantial issue; and persons who 
“support the Coalition” will not give a blind pledge to 
vote for Mr. Lloyd George for an indefinite period on any 


and every question. Whatever majority there is will be 


liable to break up when the dominant question has been 
solved. 


The debate on the Daily Chronicle sale was piquant. 
and nobody attempted to answer Mr. Pringle’s question 
about Mr. George (who notoriously gets on with the war 
day and night) finding time to see the proprietor of the 
paper on the day the great German offensive began. But 
the whole story of the negotiations has not yet been told. 
Competing groups clustered round the Chronicle like flies 
around a honey-pot. When Sir Henry Dalziel and his 


Whitehall business-men pulled their coup off there was 
another group (also Lloyd Georgite) which believed that it 
was on the verge of success. Ardent friends of Mr. Arthur 
du Cros, Mr. ‘ Jimmy ” White and Mr. Solomon Joel were 
already talking about the prospects of their getting peerages ; 
and it was rumoured that had a certain newspaper-man got 
into the Chronicle he would have parted with his own paper 
to the omnipresent Lord Beaverbrook, who when he is 
not in the foreground of any episode in the contemporary 
world is usually present in the background. Whether Mr. 
Joel will ever get a peerage remains an open question; I 
would certainly lay odds on Sir Henry Dalziel getting one. 


oa + * 


It was recently remarked here that the British representa- 
tive at the Degas sale was instructed not to spend more than 
£3,000 in all, or more than £1,000 on a single picture ; and 
that no nudes or ballet subjects were to be bought. It was 
also remarked that the influence of Lord Curzon was trace- 
able therein. One would not be surprised to hear that our 
emissary came back with an extremely unrepresentative 
work, and it seems quite likely that we shall hear that the 
‘Trustees of the National Gallery asked him what on earth 
he had been up to. There is to be another Degas sale early 
next month. I hope that our representative will go with 
plenty of money and with instructions which will not arouse 
even the suspicion that Lord Curzon had formulated them. 
Lord Curzon once wrote a poem beginning (or was it ending ?) 
—‘ O pink and white the roadway lies that leads me to my 
love.” It is pretty, no doubt; but it does not suggest a 
catholic taste in Art. Onyx. 


Correspondence 


THE SOCIETY OF CIVIL SERVANTS 


To the Editor of Tun New STATesMAN. 

Sir,—May I point out a serious defect in an otherwise compre- 
hensive article describing the history of this Society in your last 
issue? Your correspondent omitted to mention that forms of 
application for membership of the Society may be obtained 
from yours, etc., 

Kk. EK. Beare, Hon. Sec., 
The Society of Civil Servants. 
61 Holmewood Gardens, 5.W. 2. 
16th October. 


BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION 
To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sir,—The coming General Election will afford an opportunity, 
which should not be missed, to purge our political system of a 
great evil, but the Press alone can bring it home to the electorate. 
The debates in the House of Lords have confirmed the popular 
belief that honours and dignities are frequently sold by the 
custodians of the party funds to persons who have rendered 
no conspicuous service to the nation, and who have no claim 
to such distinctions except their wealth. 

It is, in fact, admitted that a system of bribery and corruption 
obtains which is degrading, alike to those who give and to those 
who accept the bribe, and to the nation which tolerates the abuse. 

The knowledge that such corruption is rife in high places 
must have the worst effect on those in more lowly positions, while 
the Sovereign from whom these distinctions are supposed to 
emanate is placed by his Ministers in a most unfair position. 

Kor though our Prime Ministers profess ignorance of these 
nefarious transactions, yet since recommendations are made 
by them to the Sovereign, they are responsible that the confidence 
he reposes in them is not abused. 

It is manifest that they have abused his confidence, and they 
must therefore be deprived of the powers delegated to them. 
Nothing short of this will meet the case. 

If this is admitted, the alternatives are that the King should 
resume his Royal Prerogative in this matter or that he should 
be advised by some other body. 
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The King enjoys so fully the trust and confidence of his subjects 
that they would welcome the first alternative with delight, 
secure in the knowledge that neither party nor monetary 
considerations could influence his judgment. But since we may 
not always be so fortunate in our Sovereign (he might be of 
tender age, or insane like George III. in the latter part of his 
reign), some may think that he should be advised by some 
competent body. This might well consist, in the case of honours 
which carry with them a seat in the House of Lords, of a committee 
of that House composed of equal numbers of both parties, 
supplemented by such non-party peers as enjoy the confidence 
of the general body of the House. 

This plan would do away with the anomaly that the House 
of Lords has no power to appoint or to reject new members— 
a faculty which resides at present in the Lower House, which 
is thus enabled to coerce the Upper by altering its party 
complexion, a power which would, under this scheme, be no 
longer necessary. 

With regard to other honours and dignities, the best advisory 
body would be a reformed Privy Council, consisting, not as at 
present largely or mainly of party politicians, but of the most 
eminent representatives of the various activities of the nation, 
arms, administration, arts, letters, law, finance, commerce. 
manufactures, philanthropy, and so forth. Such a body would 
be competent to advise the Sovereign in this and in all non-political 
inatters. 

Unless electors extract from Parliamentary candidates a pledge 
that they will remove from Ministers the means of filling their 
party war-chests by bestowing honours, and either in the 
manner suggested or by some other means secure that neither 
party nor monetary considerations shall influence the grant 
of such distinctions, this stain on our national honour will 
not be erased.—Yours, etc., 

F. D. Fowxer, Hon. Sce. 

The Society for Upholding Political Honour, 

25 Fitzjames Avenuc, West Kensington, W. 14. 
October 14th, 


Miscellany 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
GUNNER 


r HE title of Master Gunner is one of high associations 
I in the British Army. It represents the most 
responsible and respected position to which a 
non-commissioned officer can attain in the artillery, and 
before the war—it may be so still, but I do not know—long 
and exemplary service, a high degree of intelligence, an 
extensive practical knowledge of all branches of gunnery, 
and a period of special training were necessary qualifications 
for the position. It was the master gunner’s duty to know 
everything about the individual pieces at his fort, and 
something about all the guns in the service. The forty 
odd master gunners who were commissioned at the beginning 
of the war were, I believe, the first artillerymen to obtain 
regular commissions from the ranks, and have well 
maintained the high reputation of their former state. 
Old William Eldred, who in 1646 published a little’ book 
on gunnery, had all the virtues of these men, For many 
years master gunner at Dover Castle, he knew and cherished 
his guns as a master gunner should, and, as he tells us 
in his preface, diligently observed many experiments in 
the practice of the great Ordnance, and studied with all 
diligence how he might bring the worthy art of ordnance 
into a method. In these our days, convention, which 


has no more faithful servant than a soldier of the Regular 
Army, dictates that a gunner who writes a book on his 
subject should call it A Teatbook of Gunnery, or something 
of this prim kind; even so simple a title as, say, 4 Hand- 
book for the Heavies or Sops for the Siege, would probably 
be considered frivolous. 


But the fashion in titles was 





different in Eldred’s time, and a certain picturesqueness 
was rather demanded than discouraged. So we have 
before us The Gunner's Glasse, wherein the diligent Practi- 
tioner may see his defects, and may from point to point Reforme 
and amend all Errors that are commonly incident to unskilful 
Gunners. In this glass we also see a very vivid picture 
of our author. 

Eldred was cighty-three years of age, and had been 
gunner for some sixty of these when he printed his treatise. 
He had served in Flanders, like so many good gunners, 
but for most of the time he was at Dover Castle, where 
for the space of twenty years and more he noted in a book 
all the rounds he fired. He seems to have had a hard 
struggle with the War Office authorities of his day, and 
the incompetence of his commanders. Thus in the catalogue 
of state papers we find him frequently pointing out that 
unless certain repairs are undertaken serious dilapidations 
must occur, and on one occasion that the ordnance sent 
from the Tower to the several forts is so bad that it is only 
good to lie rotting. In his preface he tells us, after remarking 
that he doubts not that his book may be profitable both 
to King and Parliament (a tactful remark for a book 
published in the year after the battle of Naseby, which 
he supplements by occasional prayers for the welfare of 
both parties), that, “having seene and observed the 
wonderful ignorance of many Professors of the Gunners 
Art” he could wish that commanders would choose out 
an active and faithful man, make him his master gunner, 
and let him give an account once a month of the practice 
carried out at the fort, with details of the piece fired, the 
mark shot at, and all such particulars. Too much he does 
not appear to think you can expect of a commander, for to 
‘you that are commanders” he says, “ by this course, 
though you as yet be unacquainted in the practice of great 
Ordnance, yet in time you may grow very expert in practice 
of the same, and yet you shall not much trouble yourself 
about it, but yet I wish you to keep in a book all those 
notes that your Mr. Gunner doth deliver unto you, which 
may not only be a means to augment your reputation, 
but may also be profitable for the common-wealth.” 

The main portion of the book is in the form of a dialogue 
between Eldred himself, who figures as “A Practical 
Gunner,” and a young beginner desirous to be instructed 
in the Art of shooting in Great Ordnance. The scholar 
begins with a graceful speech asking for instruction 
(to which we have the gloss, “‘ See here the desire that should 
be in a diligent practitioner”), and it at once appears that 
he is badly in need of it, for—‘ behold here the service 
of the idle sort of gunners ’’—when the instructor asks him 
what his service is, he replied, “I do watch and ward 
when my turn commeth, and sometimes charge a Piece, 
and I dare give fire to the same, and I think that this is as 
much as is ordinarily required by our Captain, and as much 
service as most gunners use to do.” Follows the grave 
rebuke, “‘ These services are good and fit to be performed, 
but do you think this to be all that is required of a Gunner 
that shall receive his Majesties pay, and is allowed for a 
Gunner, which although he doth watch and ward and some- 
times charge and shoot off a Piece, I hope you know this 
is not all your service for which is given six or eight pence 
a day, for you see by dayly experience that men may be 
had ready for a lesse summe that shall do all this and 
more” ; men who are content with this service are deceiving 
the King. The scholar promptly excuses himself; he 
has known some men who tried to learn more hated than 
encouraged, and therefore “ I think it best to medle with 
no more than is requird at my hand.” Why, then, does 
he now desire to learn? At this the cat is out of the bag : 
he has heard that there is like to be a strict survey of men 
and holds within the Cinque Ports, “ which, if it should 
come to pass, as is never more like than now; I think 
I shall not only doubt myself, but I fear it will go hard 
with others, which I think inferior to myself in this thing.” 
(I cannot but think that this must have been as directly 
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transcribed as the records of gun ranges set down later 
in the book ; no one but an experienced psychologist could 
have traced without a model this sudden desire of the 
scholar to learn.) Very well; the gunner consents to 
instruct and, after enjoining the scholar to be obedient, 
“for I have been very basely and churlishly used of some 
that have been beholding to me for my pains,”’ he proceeds 
to lay down what kind of men are most fitted to be gunners. 
His views are much sounder than those in vogue at the 
outbreak of the present war: arithmetic and geometry 
are a great help in the gunner’s art, and when scholars 
and artsmen will take pains they are most fit for gunners. 
But “the proud and scornful carriage of Captains to 
the Gunners is much to be disliked’’; for “‘ let a man be 
never so industrious and forward in his place, he is by 
some Captains no more esteemed than a very hog rubber.” 
Artificers of the best must also be in the fort, but above 
all things a good master gunner. With much more sound 
sense as to the necessity for oflicers to leave the actual 
gunnery to someone who understands it, the introductory 
dialogue closes. It is hard to believe that it was written 
in 1646 and not, say, 1896. 

The instruction proper now commences. After some 
general talk the bright scholar, who might be fresh 
from the Shop, observes, ‘‘ You said that the first thing 
belonging to a Gunner is to know his Peece, and in my judge- 
ment it is an easier matter to know a Brasse Peece from 
an Iron Peece,”’ earning the retort, ‘‘ This is very easy except 
it be to a foole, but this is not my meaning, but I say that 
a Gunner is first to know of what kind or sort his Peece 
is, and not of what mettal.’’ And also the weight, height, 
length, fortification, dispart, and many other things. 
He nevertheless persists, in the best playing-fields-of-Eton 
manner: “Sir, in my judgement you have named more 
things than is needful to be observed in a peece; for 
if a man come to a peece, and know the place or mouth 
where to put in Powder, and the touch-hole where to give 
fire, it is enough, and therefore what needs any more.” 
So he is questioned as to the piece at his fort, and replies 
that there be both Brasse and Iron, and some are called 


Sakers, demy-Culvering, whole Culvering. How does 
he know? ‘The Gunners that were there before I 


told me so, and I think they can tell, for otherwise I do 
not know.” A disgusted note informs us: “I have known 
this fault in Gunners of twelve years’ standing that could 
give no reason of this thing.” ‘‘ Will neither his master 
gunner nor his captain teach him?” ‘“ We have no master 
gunner, and as for our Captain, I think he knows not these 
things.” He is once more told of the great and obvious 
advantage for a captain to have a diligent and skilful 
master gunner, but the scholar, fed up with master gunners, 
breaks in; “ Sir, I pray you leave this discourse, and show 
me how I shall know one peece from another.” We now 
learn how to tell the different pieces: Rabonet, Falconet, 
Falcon, Minion, Saker, Demy-Culvering, Whole Culvering, 
Demy-Cannon, Whole Cannon, Cannon Royall ; the charac- 
teristic of each is the “ height of the bore” or calibre, 
which increases from 1} inch to about 8 inches for a Cannon 
Royall. ‘The 3-inch Saker, which jfired a 5-pound shot, 
and the Demy Culvering of 4} inches, firing a 9-pound 
shot, seem to have been the favourite pieces, Our scholar 
is told how to measure the piece, and calculate how many 
calibres she is; rules are given for calculating the proper 
charge by measuring the thickness of metal at the chamber, 
so it was apparently determined by the amount of powder 
that could be put into the gun with safety, as nowadays. 
On all technical questions the book is, for its day, excellent, 
and earned the praises of the censorious Robins, founder 
of the modern science of ballistics. Eldred advises the 
making of a flat on the guns parallel to the axis, to which 
the quadrant is to be applied, thus anticipating the modern 
use of the clinometer; in his day the quadrant was pushed 
down the mouth of the gun. He insists that there are 


three things necessary to a gunner for accurate shooting, 


without which to hit the mark is pure chance “ as the blinde 

man hit the crowe”’—to know his piece, and secondly 
her execution, and thirdly the distance of the mark. As 
regards the last, he gives some simple rules for range- 
finding, one embodying the principle of the depression 
range-finder. His greatest achievement, however, is that 
he gives a table of randons (or ranges) for various types 
of guns, giving the range for elevations of from one to 
ten degrees. These are probably the first range tables 
of any value published in England; they embody the 
results of all his shoots, and many examples are given. 
He realises that they are not perfect, and that they are 
purely empyrical, “referring myself to others more learned 
and practised in mathematics than myself, wishing some 
learned mathematician to take some pains to find the arch 
or way of a shot, being in my judgement hard to find, but 
of great use when it is found, in the meantime accept 
of this.” 

Eldred realised clearly that you must know your range, 
and have your range table, and he tells how to find the 
one and draw up the other. That he tells it in a much 
more interesting, lively and living way than is now common 
is due partly to his enthusiasm, partly to the fact that 
in his day, apparently, everybody wrote clear English, 
but mostly to his character, which is reflected in this his 
Glasse as that of a patient, straightforward, skilful soldier, 
scornful of the laziness, ignorance, and incompetence of 
so many of his contemporary gunners, conscious of the 
great service which mathematics could render to his art, 
and anxious to set down his experience for the furtherance 
of his great desire, the improvement of accurate gunnery. 
To all gunners his book is a credit and an inspiration. 

K. N. pa C. ANDRADE. 


A BALLADE OF NEWS 


*M sorry to announce there is a war; 
And, as it goes from here to Astrakhan, 
It’s strange we -hadn’t heard of it before ; 
But ever since the day it first began, 
A typically subtle German plan 
Kept it wrapt up in darkest secrecy, 
Until to Marshal Foch a rumour ran, 
And Marshal Foch reported it to me. 


The largest gun will make the loudest roar ; 
A pannikin is but a little pan ; 

And when he heard the fate of Schultz’s Corps, 
The Kaiser sent a lady for a fan. 

Still there’s as yet no hope of a Sedan ; 
I have it on the best authority : 

They struck this notion somewhere in Japan, 
And Marshal Foch reported it to me. 


Science now holds that two and two make four; 
Theology, that life is but a span; 

All this will leave most English people sore ; 
But we must swallow it as best we can; 

A costermonger in Baluchistan, 
Who shot a carrier-pigeon in a tree, 

Informed the captain of a caravan, 
And Marshal Foch reported it to me. 

ENVOI. 

Prince, your distinguished relative, Queen Anne, 
Has passed beyond this vale of misery; 

Some Frenchman heard it from another man, 
And Marshal Foch reported it to me, 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


RISES are always bad for the book-trade. The 
( outbreak of peace will be as bad as the outbreak 
of war. The public buys books most when it is 
in a placid or a bored frame of mind. When you 
are excitedly exchanging your baseless speculations about 
foreign affairs with your neighbours or telling your uncle 
what you have heard from somebody else’s secretary's 
brother ; when you are dreading the ruin of civilisation or 
glimpsing its salvation ; when you are in a state of frenzied 
suspense, when you are badly wanting to kill somebody, 
when important events are happening, or about to happen, 
you do not buy books and you cannot settle down to read— 
save only in the way of a soporific after you are in bed. 
Probably, therefore, the bookshops have not had a very 
good time this week; and such customers as they have 
had have been restless and difficult to satisfy. Nobody, 
at a moment like this, will want to buy war-books; few 
people will feel equal to reprints of the classics; and only 
those who are very detached indeed will be capable of 
reading novels about the divorce-cases of duchesses in 
Mayfair (popular) or clerks in Clapham (intellectual). 


* Ao a 


Desirous to support these cloudy assertions with some new 
and original facts, I went out with the intention of visiting 
two or three booksellers with whom I am accustomed to 
converse when I want to know how the trade is doing. 
Experience is necessary in dealing with them. They have 
to be translated, interpreted. When they are not doing 
well they say, ‘“‘ Terrible, terrible”; when they are getting 
on nicely they say, ‘‘ Not so bad, but nobody seems to want 
anything but sevenpennies ’; and when they are sending 
messengers hourly to the bank with great bags full of notes 
and silver they say, ‘‘ Nothing,to complain about.” Un- 
fortunately the catechism I had prepared was not used, for 
I wandered into Charing Cross Road and found that not 
all my perturbations about Prince Max and Lithuania 
would keep me out of the second-hand bookshops. 


*K a oo 


And having got there I stayed there. And, while I 
stayed there, I kept my eyes open. I did not talk, for I 
did not feel the impulse. The second-hand booksellers, 
who are a patient race, usually answer questions with 
“Oh, so-so.” So I did not question them. But a 
quarter of an hour’s stay in each of four shops con- 
siderably increased my admiration for them. Fate so 
arranged it that each shop was visited during my sojourn 
by an unusual number of complete dolts. The first specimen 
was, I regret to say, a very spruce captain in uniform. He 
walked up to the withered and wrinkled sage at the desk 
and said (on this occasion I am positively not lying): “I 
want a book published by —— and Co, in 1881; I 
don’t remember its name.” Instead of arguing with him 
the wise merchant said point-blank (practice must mean a 
lot) that he hadn’t got it, and the optimist went out quite 
satisfied. Next came a young woman asking for Clay on 
Economics. This baffled the bookseller completely. Very 
likely he was not sure what Economics were (for his shop 
never contains many technical books), and he obviously 
hadn’t the ghost of an idea who Clay was. Nor had the 
lady, apparently ; nor had I, unless she meant Sir Arthur 
Clay, who once wrote an extremely inadequate book on 
Syndicalism. With sustained politeness the bookseller 
fended off this attack also. Within two minutes in came 
another lady. Her question was more easily answered, but 
perhaps a little comprehensive. ‘“‘ Have you,” she asked, 








‘any novels?” “ Who by?” said the man; for the shop 
was full of them. “Oh, any novels.” She was taken 
to a shelf where she began toying with the works of 
Dostoievsky, Garvice, Stendhal, Ethel Dell, Bennett and 
Phillips Oppenheim, and when I left the shop her fingers were 
still fluttering indecisively over the rows of faded backs. 


> * + 


In the next shop the first customer was more interesting : 
a British private soldier, short, stubby, with a red face, 
low brow, and tousled black hair. ‘‘ What on earth,” I 
thought, “is this man going to buy? Perhaps he is going 
to learn the alphabet.” When he spoke I was humiliated. 
‘“‘ Have you got,” he said, ‘‘ any'Russian books in Russian?” 
—and I was sorry to see him go out with so ambitious a 
craving unsatisfied. One or two more ordinary creatures 
(none of whom, I may add, got what they wanted) were 
followed by yet another captain, black-moustached, middle- 
aged, and good-looking in rather an obtuse way. He said : 
“ Have you got any books of American poetry ? * “ Whose ?” 
“A collection I mean.” “Any particular collection ?” 
“No.” ‘“ What period?” It was plain that the gentle- 
man—I hazarded that he wished to present a book to an 
American girl, for I couldn’t think of any other solution- 
hadn’t at first the foggiest idea what to say. He stood 
and gaped. He looked around him, cleared his throat, 
and frowned as though in deep thought. But then he 
had a brain-wave. ‘‘ About the time of the Civil War, I 
should think,” he said. For he had heard of the Civil War, 
and it marked a date. The bookseller had no collections of 
American poetry, either of that or of any other period. 
He said so and told the man, who looked extremely dis- 
appointed at this check, that he thought the Clarendon 
Press published one. So out went he. 


x * x 
The procession continued. There were people who 
wanted just those medical books that were not there. There 


were aspiring youths who were seeking precisely those 
works about engineering and card-indexing that the book- 
seller had just sold. There was a middle-aged lady who 
said, “‘ I want a copy of Omar Khayyam ” (it wasn’t there, 
but she could have got one new for a shilling), and there 
were several people who seemed merely to want advice. 
Once or twice there came somebody like myself, a hardened 
prowler, who said nothing but started nosing about the 
shelves on his own account. But, old and young, robust 
and puny, clear-eyed and spectacled, bestial and austere, 
scholarly and _ illiterate, they all had this one thing in 
common—that they did not buy anything. 


a a « 


It then came over me that the number of persons who 
buy something in these shops must be a very small per- 
centage of those who walk in, formulate a want which cannot 
be met, and go out again. I felt compassion for the book- 
sellers who have to suffer so many fools with the nearest 
possible approach to a show of gladness, and in at least 
nineteen cases out of twenty are unable to do a deal even 
with the reasonable and intelligent. It occurred to me that 
I had been in three shops before this one; that I had 
three times walked off with catalogues and twice had the 
electric light turned up for me; and that during the whole 
time the mere fact that I had not seen anything which [ 
wanted had prevented me from making a single purchase. 
“IT simply must buy something here,’ I said to myself. 
So, seeing a book marked at one-and-ninepence which I 
could sell any day for three or four pounds, I took it down, 
paid for it, and went away with a conscience appeased. As 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell tells his Scouts, it is one’s duty 
to do at least one good deed every day. 

SOLOMON EAGLe, 
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CHARTISM 
The Chartist Movement in Its Social and Economic Aspects. 
By Frank F,. Rosensiatr. 
The Decline of the Chartist Movement. 
WILLIAM SLOssSON. 


Chartism and the Churches. 


FAULKNER. 


By Preston 


By HaroLtp UNnvERwoop 


New York: Columbia; University Press. London 
agents: Longmans, Green and Co. 
These three works on Chartism, issued simultane- 


ously in the well-known scries of Columbia University 
Studies in Political Science, are based, like almost all the 
other literature on this and kindred subjects, on the library 
of Francis Place. For some sixty years (roughly from 
1790 to 1850) that indefatigable wire-puller was drafting 
stodgy but accurate memoranda on, and collecting the 
literature of, the working-class movements of his period. 
The result was a set of some hundreds of volumes of guard- 
books, into which the whole social history of his time was 
carefully pasted. This almost inexhaustible mass of raw 
material for the future historians of labour has, fortunately, 
as these things go, been divided into only three parts, 
all of which are available to students. The British Museum 
keeps the greater part of the Place MSS. at Bloomsbury. 
A set of 184 volumes of cuttings, with occasional 
memoranda, etc., interspersed, was sold to Joseph Parkes, 
Recorder of Birmingham (and, incidentally, Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s grandfather), after whose death it was bought 
at auction by the Museum authorities, who apparently 
had no idea of the interest of the contents. For nearly 
fifty years these volumes were not even catalogued. They 
were hidden away in the Repository at Hendon, where 
the Museum keeps its bound back numbers of provincial 
—. its out-of-date lists of voters, and other bulky 
and seldom-required biblia abiblia. They now form the 
so-called ‘‘ Place Collection.”” The third part was allowed 
to drift into the hands of booksellers, whence it crossed 
the Atlantic, the greater part finding a home in the library 
of Prof. E. R. A. Seligman. The volumes before us emanate 
from this source. Rare pamphlets and _ inaccessible 
periodicals have clearly ‘a large part in their composition ; 
but we feel, it must be confessed, a certain relief in finding 
that the new books on Chartism, while bearing every mark 
of care and scholarly authorship, contain virtually nothing 
that might astonish an English student of the subject. 

The surprising feature of the first two volumes, indeed, 
is one of omission rather than inclusion. The authors 
appear to have made no use of what, after all, is the principal 
contemporary record of Chartism—Feargus O’Connor’s 
weekly paper, the Northern Star. But O'Connor was for 
many years the figurehead of the movement. No future 
historian, writing about the England of the Great War, 
would attempt to describe Mr. Horatio Bottomley without 
reference to John Bull, and Mr. Bottomley is in most respects 
a counterpart of Feargus O'Connor. Both men _ have 
combined a gift for leadership, an exceptional capacity 
for knowing where the shoe pinched, with a surpassing 
political myopia. And so one is inclined to smile at Dr. 
Rosenblatt’s estimate of O’Connor’s political theories, 
as the writer has overlooked the important point that 
the energetic Irishman changed them as heedlessly as he 
changed his clothes. While one might produce quotations 
to show that O’Connor was a Monarchist, an upholder 
of “ moral force,” and an individualist, one might as easily 
show that he had his moments of Bolshevism. His eternal 
changes of political colour set an example to his followers 
which they were unable to follow ; he reduced a large part 
of the organised Chartist movement to the state of the 
chameleon which a reckless keeper placed on a particularly 
vivid tartan—*‘ the poor little beggar bust.” 

Dr. Rosenblatt is principally concerned with the economic 
conditions which made Chartism appear a means of escape. 
He only describes the first few years of the movement’s 
life. In 1841 the decline began, and Dr. Slosson takes up 
the story, but not at quite the point where Dr. Rosenblatt 
left it. He also concerns himself with the economic 
conditions of the time, representing Chartism as a conscious 
class movement. Here, however, he is on dangerous 
ground. Some of the leaders of the movement, especially 


O’Brien and, later, Ernest Jones, were virtually Bolsheviks ; 


but one of the peculiar features of Chartism was that the 
rank and file were but slightly influenced by their leaders. 
O’Brien ‘especially, although he anticipated Marx in most 
of his doctrines, exercised next to no personal influence— 
possibly on account of his intemperance. In the North 
of England Chartism was most emphatically a_ class 
movement, but it does not appear that the leaders, with 
a few exceptions, generally welcomed this tendency. Dr. 
Slosson does not commit the conventional error of burying 
Chartism on Kennington Common on April 10th, 1848, 
when a demonstration that, it was feared, might turn 
into a revolution obstinately refused to show the slightest 
inclination to be anything more than a demonstration. 
Nevertheless we venture to regard it as slightly misleading 
to place the end of the movement in 1853, when the Nationa! 
Charter Association went to pieces. The Manchester 
organisation did not, in fact, break up as early as the London 
one, and the last Chartist Convention was not held until 
1858. Dr. Slosson has overlooked this pathetic gathering, 
made particularly interesting by the declaration of Robert 
Owen, then within a few months of his death, that he 
had always been a Chartist! The Chartist movement 
should not be regarded as a demand for a particular object, 
even though it was, in theory, an attempt to secure certain 
changes in the franchise. (They have them all now, by 
the way, in Salvador, and nowhere else.) It began as a 
temporary coalition of popular movements, and after a 
few months (1838-39) it became once more a higgledy- 
piggledy mass of popular movements—some actually 


fighting others—of every sort, religious, co-operative, 
political, currency, free press, free trade, factory 
legislation, etc. It is therefore, in a sense, inaccurate 

It did not 


to say the movement ever came to an end. 
die, it was transformed. Dr. Slosson has missed the part 
played by Marx in the 1848-1853 stage of the movement, 
and his efforts to make it into a sort of English branch 
of the future International. He has also missed Marx’s very 
interesting sidelights on Chartism during that period which 
are to be found in his published letters, and his weekly articles 
in a New York paper, whose English correspondent he was. 

On the Continent the class struggle is nowadays a purely 
political factor. In Britain, however, it has been most 
marked in religion. Dr. Faulkner’s little monograph 
describes the reactions against the conventional and towards 
a democratic organisation of religion. Perhaps the 
tendencies which he describes began a little earlier than 
he thinks. The French Revolution caused a rise in working- 
class atheism over here. The Stamp Acts were an attempt 
to check it and the rest of the political backwash from 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. The fight for a free Press 
consequently was fought largely about the right to say 
what one thought about the Church, and of the six working 
men who took part in drafting the Charter, three— 
Hetherington, Watson, and Cleave—were militant atheists. 
This was more than Birmingham and the south of Scotland 
could be expected to stand, and “ Bible Chartism ” was a 
temporary result. When the main movement went to 
pieces, many of the leaders used their eloquence and 
popularity in order to gain a living by lecturing on religious 
subjects, total abstinence, and duty, while others took 
the opposite path of Secularism. No progressive movement 
can stand much of that sort of thing, especially after 
Chartism had become, for London working men, somehow 
connected with a debate that never ended between Thomas 
Cooper (the Baptist) and Richard Cooper (the atheist). 
In Lincoln there is a Thomas Cooper Memorial Baptist 
Chapel. In a side room of this, Cooper’s library is preserved. 
It contains ‘‘ Martin Tupper,” a mass of anti-Darwinian 
works, an appalling heap of moral exhortations, and almost 
nothing about politics or economics. Beneath this smug 
and dusty collection the impulse of 1888 may be said to 
have buried itself, but not before it had passed on its energy 
to newer and possibly more fruitful causes. 


A PIER AND A BAND 
A Pier and a Band. By Mary MacCartny. 
Windus. 6s. net. 
As in other departments of life, so among novelists—it is 
always the really nice people who are afraid of boring us, 
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and only the bores who believe in their own capacity for 
retaining anyone’s attention. Fortunately it is easier with 
novelists than with persons we meet in ordinary intercourse 
to assure them of our regard for them; and we desire to 
say to Mrs. MacCarthy that the main fault of her novel is 
that it is too short by some thirty or forty thousand words. 
This is not a purely negative criticism. We do not mean 
that we wish her book longer, as some remarkable person 
wished the Faerie Queene longer, merely in order that there 
might be more of it to read. The complaint against her is 
not only that she has deprived us of so many pages of her 
writing, but that she has committed a positive error of 
design, the avoidance of which would probably have made 
all the difference between a first-rate story and a very promis- 
ing and entertaining story. She has simply not allowed 
herself enough room to deal properly with all the excellent 
material which she has touched. 

The themes of her tale are full of promise. A certain 
beautiful spot on the coast of Western England is almost 
entirely controlled by estates belonging to Sir John Forrest 
and Mr. Victor Villiers. Almost—but not quite; for 
another estate has been acquired by Mr. Tippits, a wealthy 
business man, who determines to make the place into a 
popular holiday resort. Victor Villiers, an invertebrate 
wsthete (the action of the novel is placed in the ’Nineties), 
is tempted by the possibility of restoring his ruined affairs, 
and becomes, in an invertebrate manner, Mr. Tippits’ ally. 
Sir John, no less embarrassed, is a stiffer man, and revolts 
from the prospect held out to him. He conducts a grim 
but losing campaign against Villiers and Tippits, and finally 
dies, leaving to his heir Antony as a sacred trust the pre- 
servation of an estate so encumbered as to forbid almost all 
the decencies of life to its possessor. But Villiers has a 
daughter, Perdita, who is out of sympathy with her father, 
detests his alliance with Tippits,and returns, more or less, 
Antony’s undeclared love for her. The Montagu and 
Capulet situation which arises between Sir John and Villiers 
does not, however, quite produce a Romeoand Juliet situation 
between Antony and Perdita. Antony puts what he con- 
ceives to be his duty to the estate before Perdita, and becomes 
warped, dried and shrivelled before his time. Meanwhile 
Perdita, to distract her mind, has been sent on a visit to a 
small German Court. When she returns, Antony, by his 
dryness and dull inhumanity, kills the remains of his love 
for her; and eventually, in a rather bundled ending, she 
marries Fitzgerald, a young Irishman, whom she met in 
Germany. 

This somewhat long summary of the story shows what 
admirable material Mrs. MacCarthy has got together. She 
shows, too, that she was perfectly capable of rising in treat- 
ment to the level of her theme. All the characters which 
have been mentioned, and others besides, who appear only 
for a moment or two, are beautifully sketched. The con- 
flicts of opinion and feeling which are started by Mr. Tippits’ 
enterprise are all indicated with a truth and exactitude 
with which even Henry James (who would have delighted 
in such a subject) could find no fault. The description of 
the minute Court of the Margraf of Zell is out of proportion 
to the main theme in a book on the scale which Mrs. 
MacCarthy has chosen ; but it is decidedly good enough to be 
valued for its own sake. There is throughout an unfailing 
current of demure but charming humour; and the style, 
quiet, easy and remarkably unaffected, is all that could 
be desired. Perdita’s meeting with the Grand Duke of 
Drachenfels illustrates both qualities : 


The Grand Duke looked up from his cards and seized Perdita’s 
arm. ‘* I am told that you have said that you are afraid of me. 
Now, why, why are you afraid of me?” He looked pleased and 
triumphant, and as if woman-hunting thoughts were passing through 
his mind. With the flattery of a courtier, she said : ** Because you 
have such a strong personality, sir.” She did not say, ** Because 
you have a strong personality that compels me to flatter you and feel 
an attraction, when I dislike the egotism in you that makes you feel 
strong and me feel crushed.” ‘ 


What is missing in the book is that the characters are 
only sketched and the conflicts only indicated. Perdita, 
who exists admirably in two dimensions, should have existed 
in three. Antony, Sir John, Victor Villiers—the charac- 
terisation of these is good so far as it goes, but it resembles 
more a clever description in*conversation than complete 
portraiture. The lines and the sense of movement con- 
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veyed are all that could be asked for, but, to borrow a term, 
these pictures have no tactile values. It is perfectly clear, 
however, from what she has done that Mrs. MacCarthy did 
not feel herself unequal to anything more, but that she had 
a somewhat reprehensible dread of becoming tedious. 
As a result, her novel is much too slight. It makes an 
insufficient demand on the reader’s power of appreciation 
to leave him satisfied. But this is a remediable fault ; and 
Mrs. MacCarthy has qualities as a novelist which make it 
highly desirable that she should remedy it in her next book. 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS POLICY 


President Wilson’s Foreign Policy, Messages, Addresses, 
Papers. Edited with Introduction and Noted by 
JAMES Brown Scorr. Oxford University Press. 15s. 
net. 


We have found the reading of this well-printed, well- 
bound and well-edited book a matter of quite peculiar 
pleasure and interest. It is not only the revelation of a 
statesman pursuing that rare thing, a statesmanlike policy, 
with understanding and persistence ; it has all the fascina- 
tion of a psychological study of a remarkable character, a 
character of great strength, intelligence, and charm. And 
it is certain that you cannot understand President Wilson’s 
policy unless you understand his character. The man who 
reads straight through these speeches and messages, which 
begin in August. 1913, and end in April, 1918, will gather a 
first impression of extraordinary consistency and persistency 
in policy and political outlook. There are some striking 
instances of apparent inconsistency. It is difficult at first 
sight to reconcile the political philosophy of ‘‘ The new 
things in the world are the things that are divorced from 
force” with the last words in this book: ‘‘ Force, Force 
to the utmost, Force without stint or limit, the righteous 
and triumphant Force which shall make Right the law of 
the world and cast every selfish dominion down in the 
dust!” But this first impression of sudden and glaring 
reversals of fundamental opinions is undoubtedly wrong. 
We do not believe it would be possible to read 400 pages 
written or spoken by any other man and find so adamant a 
consistency in fundamental beliefs and purposes as in these 
of the President. This is so because his consistency is 
based upon reasoned beliefs and also upon his own character. 
The ends which he pursues are few and simple, but based 
upon a reasoned philosophy of history and life—the means 
which he adopts are founded deep in his own peculiar charac- 
ter. He is, to judge from his speeches, far less egoistic than 
the majority of statesmen and public speakers; but every 
now and then he throws a kind of autobiographical light 
upon his own character, and when the apparent inconsis- 
tencies to which we have drawn attention are examined 
in this light, they are seen to be imaginary. 

It is worth while quoting these autobiographical revela- 
tions of the man as distinct from the statesman, for they 
are neither many nor lengthy. ‘‘ My interest in the neu- 
trality of the United States,” he said when the war had 
lasted only nine months, ‘‘is not the petty desire to keep 
out of trouble. To judge by my experience, I have never 
been able to keep out of trouble. I have never looked for 
it, but I have always found it. I do not want to walk 
around trouble. If any man wants a scrap which is an 
interesting scrap and worth while, I am his man. I warn 
him that he is not going to draw me into the scrap for his 
advertisement; but if he is looking for trouble, that is the 
trouble of men in general, and I can help a little, why, 
then, I am in for it.” ‘* Never since I was a youngster,” he 
said a year later, ‘‘ have I been afraid of the noisy man. I 
have always been afraid of the still man. I have always 
been afraid of the quiet man.” And again a few months 
later: ‘‘I can lose my temper in a minute, but it takes me 
a long time to keep it, and I think that if you were to subject 
my Scotch-Irish blood to the proper kind of analysis you 
would find that it was fighting-blood, and that it is pretty 
hard for a man born that way to keep quiet and do things 
> the way in which his intelligence tells him he ought to do 
them.” 

President Wilson’s speeches and policy confirm his own 
diagnosis of his character. He is quick-tempered and a 
born fighter, and he has, too—perhaps from his Scotch 


forebears—a terrific concentration” and tenacityjof pur- 
pose. He is one of the still, quiet men{whom he tellsJus}to 
fear. Therefore he allows his intelligence to control his 
instincts. It takes an immense deal to draw him into a 
scrap, but once convince him that the scrap is necessary and 
that the ends for which force is to be used are worthy, he 
will go into the fight as a born fighter. with that terrific 
tenacity of purpose, and the man who asked him for trouble 
will undoubtedly get it. But though he admits that force 
is sometimes very rarely necessary as a means, he never 
for one moment relinquishes the opinion that it is nothing 
more than a means. We have said that the ends which 
President Wilson sets before him in his policy are few and 
simple. Political liberty, liberty of the common people to 
live their own lives and express their own thoughts, a friendly 
co-operation among the nations of the world in the arts 
and occupations of peace—these are what he puts forward 
again and again as the fundamentals of American policy. 
It is not the material things, nor force, nor even the king- 
doms of the earth which matter politically, but the moral 
things which he is accustomed to sum up in the phrase 
‘“‘the rights of man.” To our mind the most interesting 
thing in this book is the revelation of how consistently this 
conception of the world of States and nations has dominated 
President Wilson’s policy, not only as a neutral and belli- 
gerent in this war, but in the Mexican question with which 
he was already called upon to deal in 1913 and 1914. The 
policy which he doggedly maintained with regard to Mexico, 
often in the teeth of powerful opposition from his own 
country, is fundamentally the same policy, often indeed 
expressed in the same words, as that which he has doggedly 
pursued since August, 1914. Mr. Wilson is an idealist, 
but an idealist who stands four-square like a rock upon 
realities—that is why he is also, if there is such a thing, a 
great statesman. 


GREECE AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


Constantine: King and Traitor, By Demerra Vaka. 
John Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

Demetra Vaka, or Mrs. Kenneth Brown, is an American 
journalist who specialises in the affairs of Greece, the 
country of her origin. Two or three years ago,. when 
Greece failed Serbia in her hour of need, people in America 
began to say unkind things about Constantine. Mrs. 
Brown was at first inclined to defend him, but when the 
evidence became rather too involved to allow her to follow 
events at all closely, she decided to come over to Greece, see 
Constantine, see Venizelos, and try to judge between them. 
She crossed the Atlantic with her husband, called on Lord 
Northcliffe, and so the thing was arranged. By the time 
** the couple Mpraoun ” arrived in Athens, in March, 1917, 
their luggage must have bulged with letters of introduction. 

A book which describes the impressions and repeats the 
information collected in this manner cannot help being just 
a trifle reminiscent of Sardou, or William le Queux, or others 
of the tribe that combines political instruction with amuse- 
ment. The author’s three interviews with Constantine 
took place in the presence of a spying Minister, secreted 
behind a screen. Blue-eyed statesmen lied outrageously to 
her, and showed her documents, forged (on a typewriter) for 
the occasion, as coolly as if they were passing a plate of 
biscuits. After a few weeks of this, Mr. Kenneth Brown 
announced ‘‘ that he was so ‘ fed-up’ with politics that he 
wanted to milk a cow.” But Mrs. Brown heldon. Sheisa 
true Greek: ‘*‘ When I was only ten years old I knew my 
Berlin Treaty as American children know their Mother 
Goose.” Alone, when her husband had defected, she 
tackled, it seems to us, almost the whole lot of Royalist 


leaders, then went to Salonica to meet Venizelos and his: 


followers, and returned to Athens for a final burst of 
confidences and disclosures. The result was certainly 
worth the trouble. 

It is impossible to blame any one party for the Greek 
muddle of 1914-17. The Allied representatives in Athens 
had no definite policy. An English general declared that 
“his business in Athens was to see that King Constantine 
was kept on his throne.’’ The Russians resented the idea of 
Greek expansion because they wanted Constantinople for 
themselves; the Italians, because of Eastern Mediterranean 
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JOHN LANE’S 
NEW BOOKS 


W. J. LOCKE. The Rough Road. 


6s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY. 














From Czar to Bolshevik 


By E. P. STEBBING, Author of “‘ At the Serbian Front 

in Macedonia,’’ etc. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 
“* No book that I have yet seen gives so detailed and vivid 
a picture of the successive stages of the Russian Revolution 
and of its different aspects as this diary of Mr. Stebbing.”’ 
—Truth. 


Corn from Olde Fieldes 
An Anthology of Old English Poems, from the 14th to 
the 17th Century. 7s. 6d. net. 

By the Hon. ELEANOR M. BROUGHAM. 
“‘ The collection as a whole is one of which Miss Brougham 


may well be proud and on which she deserves the amplest 
congratulations.""——-W. L. CourRTNFy in the Daily Telegraph. 





The Love of an Unknown Soldier : 
FOUND IN A DUG-OUT. 
Second large Edition Now Ready. 3s. Gd. net. 
“ The writer certainly deserves to be discovered and placed 
on the bede-roll of fame.”"—Saturday Review. 





THE NEWEST FICTION. 


The Choices of an Etonian 
By HORACE BUCKLEY. 6s. net. 
This story, a delightful blending of school life, love, and 
adventure at the Front, will appeal not only to all Etonians, 
but to every reader who likes a good story ably told. 


His Grace of Grub Street 
By G. V. McFADDEN, Author of “ The 
Lawyer.” Gs. net. 

A romance of the eighteenth century which takes the 

reader vividly back to the days of George III. 

“A delightful love story.’’—Times. 
““ Admirably worked out in the atmosphere of the period.”’ 
—Globe. 
“A worthy companion of its gifted author’s previous 
Georgian romances.’’—Daily Graphic. 


Honest 


Footsteps 
By DOROTHY PERCIVAL. 46s. net. 

“ Delicately and truthfully handled and makes 
one await Miss Percival’s next essay with considerable 
interest.’’— Westminster Gazette. 

“ A most daintily constructed love idyll.’’—Globe. 


The Best in Life 


By MURIEL HINE. {2nd Edition. 
A new novel, by the author of “ Half in Earnest,” 
“ Autumn,” “‘ The Individual,” etc. 6s. net. 
“ Vastly entertaining.’’—Field. 
“ The most perfect and delightful piece of pure comedy 
that Muriel Hine has yet written.””—Globe. 


The Victory Cookery Book 


By Mrs. C. S. PEEL and IWAN KRIENS, with an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P., 
Food Controller. 5s. net. 
This latest and up-to-date cookery book, compiled by two 
leading authorities on the subject, may be sure of a ready 
welcome in every kitchen. Z 





Write for Autumn List. a 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W.1. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


BRILLIANT NOVELS. 


READY EVERYWHERE 
First Large Edition Exhausted 
Second Edition in the Press 


RIDGWELL CULLUM’S Racy and 
Exciting Story 


The Law of the Gun 


— With Mr. Ridgwell Cullum we 
always know where we are. . A stirring tale with a 
well-kept secret,”” while Punch asserts that “in his own 
field Mr. Cullum has no rivals to fear,’ and The Morning 
Post finds it “ better than ever;” The Referee :—“ Full of 
thrills and adventure—and wholesome withal;’”’ The Ladies’ 
Fieid :—‘ Racily good, with a strong love interest.” 


of Mr. 





of which The Times says : 


MR. CULLUM’S NOVELS HAVE NOW A LARGER 
CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER WRITER OF 
ADVENTURE, AND HIS NEW BOOK IS IN HIS BEST 
MANNER. 


Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES’S New Story 


Out of the War? 


is in the same vein as 
Good Old Anna, 


and a more absorbing spy-story it would be impossible to 
conceive. The Times says that the reader must be acute 
indeed who guesses the identity of the German spy, and 
praises enthusiastically the skill with which Mrs. Lowndes 
unfolds him before the reader. The Sunday Times describes 
it as ‘‘ a whole stream of sensational happenings,”’ and The 
Scotsman as “‘ another capital spy-yarn.”’ It is an engrossing 
tale, with a delightful heroine, and several thousand copies are 
now with the libraries and booksellers for immediate con 
sumption. 








Queen Jennie 
By MAY WYNNE 


is described by The National News as “ a thrilling, glamorous 
eighteenth century narrative of a girl’s adventure in the 
Highlands during the Jacobite rising,’ and The Times 
particularly praises the “ spirited ambitious heroine,” and is 
confident that all ‘‘ readers of a romantic turn will enjoy the 
élan with which the author works up all the emotions of her 
love-story.”’ 





Next Week will be Ready at the Libraries 
Miss MARY L. PENDERED’S New Novel 


The Silent Battlefield 


a powerful study of modern life and character, with an in- 
terest at once romantic and social, and a suggestion of first- 
rate significance to the politics of the present hour. 








ALL THESE NOVELS ARE PUBLISHED AT SEVEN 
SHILLINGS NET, AND BEAR THE LITERARY 
GUARANTEE OF THE IMPRINT OF 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 
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jealousies. It is clear that Venizelos could not expect much 
help from such sources and, according to Mrs. Brown, only a 
few weeks before the dethronement the Royalists were able 
to believe that the Allies were on the verge of breaking with 
the Venizelists. It is disappointing to find that the author 
says almost nothing of the reasons which made the Allies—or 
rather, England and Italy—reverse their policy, and get rid 
of the King. The author, we must admit, leaves us a little 
cold after her revelations, but we can quite well understand 
that she had the time of her life in tracking them down. 
But some of her discoveries are extraordinarily interesting. 
The surrender of Fort Rupel, it appears, was very cleverly 
staged. The Greek Government first offered it to Sarrail, 
knowing that in the circumstances he would be unable to 
take it over. A treaty for its transfer was then signed 
between Greece, Bulgaria and Germany, four days before 
the actual event. And after the occupation had taken 
place, the Government, having got what it wanted, burst 
into tears, pour ainsi dire, at having to yield before force 
majeure. 

erhaps the most valuable feature of the book is the series of 
character studies, based on the writer’s interviews. She spent 
nineteen or twenty hours with Gounaris (‘‘ working with” is 
her synonym for “ interviewing ”’), and other politicians were 
as generous of their time and imagination. The sketch of 
Colonel Metaxas, “ the ablest of the men around King Con- 
stantine,” is particularly suggestive. The Colonel regarded 
himself as a side-tracked Napoleon ; when the war broke out 
he produced elaborate plans for forcing the Dardanelles and 
taking Constantinople, in which the Greek Army was to play 
the principal part. These plans were offered to the Entente, 
who rejected them. Metaxas thereupon became an ardent 
pro-German. We like the picture of General Dousmanis, 
with his pan-German maps and his damaging admissions. 
It is a pity that Mrs. Kenneth Brown did not see “ Frau 
Prussia,” whose influence is assumed but not estimated. 


THE CITY 


HILE the tone of markets generally is quietly 
firm, industrials, with a few notable exceptions, 


_remain somewhat depressed—quite unjustifiably, 
in my opinion, so far as the iron and steel group is concerned. 
The truth is that, for the first time since the war, people 
have come up with a jerk against the industrial and labour 
difficulties that peace is likely to bring, and are rather 
frightened. It is obvious that companies which will play 
so great a part in the material side of reconstruction as 
those making ordinary iron and steel products and railway 
rolling stock should be kept profitably employed for some 
years to come, and the ordinary shares of such concerns 
as United Steel Companies (26s. 3d.), Dorman, Long and 
Co. (40s. 3d.), Staveley Coal and Iron Co. (57s. 3d.), Ebbw 
Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Co. (29s. 3d.), Metropolitan Carriage 
and Wagon Co. (81s.), Gloucester Railway Carriage and 
Wagon Co. (58s. 3d.), British Insulated and Helsby Cables 
(45s. 6d.), and Baldwins, Ltd. (42s. 3d.), should be worth 
purchasing from this point of view. A  semi-speculative 
share which is attracting some attention on peace prospects 
is Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd., Deferred. ‘These shares 
are entitled to all the profits after the Ordinary have received 
10 per cent. in any oneayear. Last year 5 per cent. was 
paid on the Ordinary, but prospects appear promisiny. 
The _— price of the Deferred Shares is 12s. 6d. Cour- 
taulds have risen sharply to 8}. People in the market 
say they are going a great deal higher. They say the same 
of Cunards, which are now quoted at about 513. The 
Shell Transport and Trading Co. report for the year shows 
a profit of £2,774,600, as compared with £1,559,100 a year 
ago. No doubt the company could have shown even 
greater profits if it had desired, but the figures published 
should prevent shareholders from spending restless nights 
on account of this investment, at any rate. 


* ” * 


In view of the great change that has occurred during 
the past few weeks in regard to peace prospects, it is inter- 
esting that the annual general meetings of two of the great 
munition companies—viz.,Vickers and Birmingham Small 


Arms—should have been held this month. At the Vickers 
meeting, the chairman stated that during the year their 
output had amounted to a value of £25,000,000, or 
£29,000,000, if interworks deliveries were included. The 
profit paid out to the shareholders on their money invested 
was only about £870,000, which represented 3} per cent. 
on the smaller turnover. These figures, he said, showed 
they were not profiteers, and were the best possible answer 
to that section of the Press that abused the capitalists in 
general, and armament companies in particular. With 
regard to peace preparations, they expected a largely 
increased output in ships and railway material, motor-cars, 
engines, turbines, electrical material, magnets, gas engines, 
land boilers, wood products, sewing-machines, and repetition 
work generally; but he added that the company was 
likely to remain an armament firm after the war, as it would 
still be necessary to enforce the will of the majority, whether 
they remained separate States or joined a League of Nations. 


Bg * * 


In view of his remarks as to the smallness of the distribute d 
profit ‘‘on the money invested” the Vickers chairman 
no doubt considered it inexpedient to refer to the question 
of how much of such invested capital was represented by 
bonus shares issued in respect of past undivided profits, 
but the chairman of the Birmingham Small Arms Co. gave 
an excellent explanation from the company’s point of view 
of what a capitalisation of reserves really is, and his words 
are worth reproducing : 

As there seems to be much misunderstanding as to the meaning 
of capitalisation of reserves, perhaps it may be well that I should 
explain in a few words what is the object and the effect of the 
transaction. ‘The reserves are really the accumulation of undivided 
profits which have been reinvested in the business instead of being 
distributed to the shareholders. As these reserves accumulate the 
capital sunk in the concern becomes much larger than that repre- 
sented by the share capital, and therefore it becomes necessary 
from time to time to increase the share capital if it is in any way 
to correspond to the real capital employed in the business. It 
is obvious, however, that this does not increase the earning capacity 
of the business, which remains exactly what it was before. The 
shareholders receive no ‘* present,” as it is sometimes described. 
They simply increase the figure at which their capital stands, and 
unless the divisible profits be increased, the rate of dividend to be 
distributed must be adjusted to correspond with the larger capital. 


So far as the company is concerned, it may be true that the 
shareholders ‘‘ receive no present” technically speaking, 
but actually, as has been pointed out before in these notes, 
such capitalisation is a gift of considerable monetary value 
to the shareholders, for it places at their disposal, in so far 
as they can sell in the market the bonus shares, part of 
the reserves which up to that time were kept from them. 
The fact remains that every distribution of bonus shares 
is accompanied by (usually, by a strange coincidence, 
preceded by} a sharp rise in the quotation of the shares. 


* * * 


Both chairmen referred at length to the relationship 
between the companies and their workpeople. ‘The Vickers 
chairman said that quarrels during the war had rarely 
been between the employers and their workmen, but had 
been “brought about by outside circumstances.” He 
believed they would understand one another better in 
future, and the great difficulty in the past had been that the 
employer had not put his views before the workmen, but 
“had allowed them to be influenced by the street-corner 
agitator, who took the view that the employer was neces- 
sarily the enemy of the wage-earner.” The B.S.A. chair- 
man, after mentioning the interesting fact that the Bir- 
mingham Corporation Savings Bank had branches at their 
works in which the employees were making deposits at the 
rate of £30,000 per annum, stated that the company was 
taking a very active interest in the National Alliance of 
Employers and Employed, which, they believed, would 
‘‘ form the best protection against any possible spread of the 
revolutionary spirit which exists amongst a minority of the 
workers of this country.” He added that the National 
Alliance was closely connected with the Federation of 
British Industries, of which body the B.S.A. was also a 
member. In the shape of welfare work, the company had 
large canteens, a fully trained nursing staff, and a dental 
surgery fitted with all the latest appliances. 

Emit Davirs. 
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‘The 
ar- lime 
Kire 
N this fifth winter of war 
the gas fire will more than 
maintain its reputation for 
convenience, comfort and 


economy 


A really comfortable room is one in 
which warmth is produced by means of 
radiation—the heating of solid objects 
directly and of the air only slightly and 
indirectly by contact with them—as 
opposed to convection, which directly 
and appreciably raises the temperature 
of the air and is apt to cause unpleasant 
effects of “stuffiness” and “dryness”. 
No less than 75 per cent of the heat 
of a good modern gas fire is radiant; 
hence it is ideal for use in living rooms. 






And—a great point—a gas fire can be 
turned on and off at need, without 
waiting or waste, thus making comfort 
possible together with the economy of 
fuel which is essential to the Allies’ 
success in the war. 


HE BRITISH COMMERCIAJ. 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW 


Va6c 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


HE WO) OMEN’S FREEDOM LEAGUE.—LONDON BRANCHES 
Council Discussion Meeting SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26th, at 3 p.m., in the 
Minerva Café, 144 High Holborn. Subject - “A League of —, To , 

eserve 


opened by Miss Lind-af-Hageby, Chair, Mrs. Tanner. Admission free 
Seats Is. from Secretary. W.F.L., 144 High Holborn, W.C.1 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Leap Fund apply te the Principe!, Mies Lawzexcz. 


xe4s* LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
pa pa Counsas in Arts, Scrsncze, Mepiciue, and Exoinesazine fer Mea 
Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 

liminary 7 hee. for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from Raartaar. 








SCHOOLS 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress : Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. e aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handicraft of 4 description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the UF AY ‘ae Medical Profession ond for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhyth Cookery and al! such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's a o guineasa year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area, The house is 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17, Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION ea 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Earhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing. 

Music Appreciation. Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
kery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preperatory age. 
_ Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


LIXGHOLT SCHOOL, HIN 











‘.DHEAD. 








ion to Miss MACRAE MOIR 
re 7 Grayshott. 


MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


= 
S Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
ham College (Historica! | Tripos) and of the Maris Grev Training College _ 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


ADY SUPERVISOR WANTED FOR CROYDON PEOPLE'S 
RECREATION CLUB (mixed): weekly number, about 1200: salary £130, with 


— 
rrosp 











furnished flat, fuel, light.—Apply. by letter only, stating qualifications, 
enclosing testimonials, with stamped envelope, Hon. Sec., C.R.C. Croham Hurst 
School, Croydon. Sp 

ANTED AT. ONCE, A LIBERAL WOMAN ORGANISER 


for large industrial centre State experience, salary, etc.— Address Box 461, 


New STaTesMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2 


TO LET. 
HARE OF LARGE, WELL-FURNISHED FLAT OFFERED 


professional woman out during day. Easy access, good position, £2 2s. Co- 
operative housekeeping optiona!l.—33 Buckingham Mansions, N.W. 6 


i MISCELLANEOUS. 





AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of _ every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. sti Phd 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 
—Martwustax Leaour, 48 Broadway, Westminster. S.W.1. 


66 AJEW STATESMAN.” COMPLETE FILE, FROM FIRST 
Number for Sale, with all i - apenas —Apply, T. G. T., 36 Drakefell Road, 
New Cross, London, S.E 


Post free 2d. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN L”™. 





Keeling Letters and Recollections 


Edited by E. T. With an Introduction by H. G. WeEtIs. 
12s. 6d. net. [Ready October 22. 


“ His letters and articles upon the opening of the war and the events of his 
— are a valuable picture of the state of mind of the English intelligentsia of 
s time.” 


German Social Democracy During the 


War 
By EDWYN BEVAN. 5s. net. 
“ A clear and careful study.""—Manchester Guardian. 


From Autocracy to Bolshevism 
By Baron P. GRAEVENITZ. 5s. net. 
“ A deeply interesting book.”"—Edinburgh Evening News. 


War and Revolution in Asiatic Russia 
By M. PHILIPS PRICE. 8s. 6d. net. 


“ One of the best books of travel that have appeared for many years.""—Everyman, 
. oe 
Macedonian Musings 
By V. J. SELIGMAN. 5s. net. 
“* One may sincerely hope that the book will become widely known."’—Yorkshire 


The Way of Honour 
By H. CARTON DE WIART. 5s. net. 
“T am grateful to Messrs. George Allen & Unwin for sending me ‘ The Way of 


Honour.’ M. Carton de Wiart is an eloquent orator, and all his speeches are full 
of deep feeling.”—The Westminster Gazette. 


Pencil Speakings from Pekin 
By A. E. GRANTHAM. tos. 6d, net. 


“ Mr. Grantham has written a most charming and unusual book. It will always 
find a small but substantial company of a‘mirers, by whom its life will be indefi- 
nitely prolonged.”"—New Statesman. 


The New Tariffism 


By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 


A Levy on Capital 


2s. 6d. net. 


By F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 
“The best statement, set forth in cold, clear, exact argument, with statistical 


evidence, yet made.’’— Manchester Guardian. 


The Metaphysical Theory of the State 


By Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE, D.Litt. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Ready October 22. 


A brief analysis of the political principles of Hegel and his English followers, 


A New Volume in “ The Library of Philosophy.” 


Social Purpose: A Contribution to a 


Philosophy of Civic Society 
By Prof. H. J. W. HETHERINGTON and Prof. J. H. MUIR- 
HEAD, LL.D. tos. 6d. net. [Ready October 22. 


The Making of Modern Yorkshire 


By J. S. FLETCHER. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Is distinctly a book worth writing and worth reading, no matter in which 
county the reader may have been bred and domiciled.”—Liverpool Courier. 


NEW 





A Gallipoli Diary ' 
By Major GRAHAM GILLAM, DS.O., A.S.C. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. [Ready October 22. 


Studies in Napoleonic Strategy 
By Captain R.A. HALL. With 4 Maps. Paper, 3s. 6d. net; 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Builders: 


A Story and Study of Masonry 


By J. FORT NEWTON, Litt.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


Reminiscences and Reflections of a 


Mid and Late Victorian 
By ERNEST BELFORT BAX. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ There is in the book something real and solid, the soberly stated observations 


of an acute and careful observer, which are in themselves enough to give pleasure.”’ 
—Land and Water. 


The Relationship between the Mystical 


and the Sensible Worlds 
By HERBERT N. G. NEWLYN. 4s. 6d. net. 


“ As publishers of scientific and sociological treatises, Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., have justly earned a reputation. This has been added to by the 


publication of ‘ The Relationship between the Mystical and the Sensible Worlds.’ ’’ 
—Edinburgh Evening News. 


The Conscience of Europe 


The War and the Future 
By Prof. ALEXANDER W. 


“The firm of Messrs. George Allen & Unwin,'Ltd., 
of high ethical tone dealing with war issues. Of this class is ‘ 
Europe.’ "—Edinburgh Evening News. 


Made Free in Prison 


RIMINGTON. 3s. 6d. net. 


has published many volumes 
The Conscience of 


By E. WILLIAMSON MASON. Introduction by Epwarp 
. CARPENTER. Paper, 2s. 6d. net; Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“* Will be read long years after his gaolers have been forgotten.”"—The Notion. 


Prisoners of Hope: 
The Problem of the Conscientious Objector 
By Prof. A. S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D. 1s. 6d. net. 


“ We can imagine no statement of case better suited to overcome the prejudice 
and win the assent of Christian minds."’"—Labour Leader. 


Workhouse Characters 
By Mrs. M. W. NEVINSON. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mrs. Nevinson’s book will be read long after the last alleviation she could 
desire for the people she loves and pities so well has become an established reality.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
Religio Grammatici : 


The Religion of a “ Man of Letters” 
By GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. Cloth, 
Is. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net. [Third Impression. 


The Hour and the Church: 


An Appeal to the Church of England 
By A. MAUDE ROYDEN. 2s. net. 


“T hope everyone will read Miss Royden’s book. It is marked by all her usual 
power.”’—** ARTIFEX " in the Manchester Guardian, 


NOVELS 





The Chestermarke Instinct 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 6s. net. 


“It is a clever, sensational story, good in plot ont exceptionally good in its 
characters, who are all real and well drawn.” —Time: die 


“ He has the rare understanding of how to Pe to the a of detection by 
the portrait art and a decent literary style.”—Morning Post 


The Lay of the Land 
By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN. 
“ A whimsical touch, lightly humorous, marks throughout this v= , . 


5s. net. 





Perpetual Fires 


By ERIC LEADBITTER, Author of “ Rain before Seven.” 


6s. net. 
“A fine book. We congratulate Mr. Leadbitter on an art as sure as it is deli- 


cate.””"—Morning Post 


Swayneford 
By F. THICKNESSE-WOODINGTON. 
“ A tale of enthralling interest.”"—Scotsman, 


A Bored Ship Idyll 


By C. BROOKE ELLIOTT. 6s. net. 


6s. net. 


[Ready _ October 22. 
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